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} letter she was reading a face in which | posed reference to a cow. 
} dismay conflicted with gratification. “Little girls shouldn’t ask questions,” 


f up enquiringly. question’s provoking another sally against 


petulantly—a most unusual tone with him | born and bred, has this meaning. 
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“A LEAL LASS.” and his sister May. It was rather a 
. relief when Kathleen—a little girl of four— 

By RICHARD ASHE KING. after looking up for some seconds at her jj 
memienia father, asked : , 

“ ' ” ‘Papa, what’s a boo companion ?” 
eT ne See Her sudden and rapt interest in the f 


“FRED is bringing Mr. Gower!” ex-| conversation was due, not of course to its 
claimed Mrs. Beresford, raising from the | reference to her brother, but to its sup- 


“ Mr, Gower ?” asked the Vicar, glancing | said her mother hastily, in her fear of the 


‘Sir George Gower’s son,” rejoined his | her idolised Fred. 


wife, with some pride in her tone. “T know; it’s a cow,” Kathleen cried | 
“Oh, I do wish Fred would give up | triumphantly. } 

keeping white elephants and askingus to| ‘No; it’s a pig, pet,” said her father, f 

keep them too,” replied the Vicar. patting her golden head. 
“You don’t know what advantage such| ‘She'll tell him he’s a pig before he’s 

friends may be to him.” two minutes in the house,” whispered 
“‘T don’t,” retorted the Vicar dryly. May, in serious concern. 


“Sir George has four livings in his gift,| ‘* But I didn’t say boo’ companion, but | 
4 one of them eight hundred a year; and if|‘ boon,’ pet; ‘boon companion,’” her | 
Fred enters the Church 4 father hastened to say, upon this hint. 
“Sir George won’t forget that he was; ‘ And what’s a boon, papa?” asked the 
his son’s boon companion,” cried the Vicar, | irrepressible Kathleen. 
completing the sentence for her inatone| “That,” answered May, hastily handing | 
of unusual vexation. a piece of bread-and-butter spread with | 
He recalled an unpleasant affair in which | marmalade across her father to the child, 
his son and young Gower had been mixed /in the hope of shunting the subject ; } 
up discreditably, and he had other reasons | “bread-and-butter and marmalade is a {J 
to believe that his son’s unsteadiness and | boon.” 
} extravagance were chiefly due to his inti-| ‘ And refuse flax that’s fit for nothing,” 
macy with that gentleman. added her father with a sigh ; for “ boon,” 
He spoke, therefore, fretfully and even|in the North of Ireland, where he was 





1 —for, though he was cynical in speech, ‘And what’s refusalax, papa?” Kath- 
with a dry humour which he could never | leen managed to ask with her mouth full ; 
resist, he was very seldom splenetic. In/ for she had now got it into her head that 
act, there was not in all the world a/ this was forbidden ground, wherefore she 
kindlier man than our Vicar. haunted it with the fretful persistence of }} 
The petulanca of his tone was so un-/| a wasp hovering about a peach from which | 
expected that it surprised and silenced | it has been driven off again and again. 











Fred’s two staunch advocates: his mother| ‘Dear, dear!” cried her father in an # 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


[Conducted by 





affectation of distress, “a child’s questions 
are as many-headed as the hydra: you 
dispose of one only to find two spring up 
in its place. Refuse flax, pet, is flax of 
which you can’t make linen ; not a surplice, 
even,” he said somewhat bitterly. But he 
regretted this sarcastic reference to Fred’s 
unfitness for the ministry in the moment 
of making it ; for he was more tender of 
May’s feelings than of those even of her 
mother ; and May also idolised Fred. He 
turned towards her with a world of tender- 
ness in his eyes. ‘I am cross and upset, 
dear ; but a white elephant is an upsetting 
visitor, you'll allow.” 

‘“T think, father, Fred felt bound to ask 
him in return for Mr. Gower’s having had 
him at his place last term,” May urged 
timidly. 

 That’s only supporting the elephant on 
the tortoise,” he said, smiling at her, and 
referring to the Hindoo idea of the world’s 
resting on an elephant, which rested in 
turn on a tortoise. “I wish he hadn’t 
accepted an invitation which he knew he 
could not adequately return; indeed, to 
tell you the truth, I wish he had steered 
clear of Mr. Gower altogether.” 

He did not give his reasons for objecting 
to Fred’s friendship with Mr. Gower ; but 
he left May under the uncomfortable im- 
pression that they were graver than a 
mere objection to the disparity of their 
social positions, and to the risk run by the 
earthen pipkin in swimming down stream 
with the golden one. 

As the Vicar rose from the table he 
caught a glimpse of the thoughtful trouble 
in her usually bright face. ‘‘ My dear,” he 
said, as he stooped to kiss her, ‘ you are 
too young to take the cares of all the 
world on your shoulders. You have quite 
enough on your hands with Mrs. Firth and 
Mr. Spratt to keep in order.” 

Here the Vicar was killing two birds 
with one stone—May herself, and Mr. 
Spratt, his curate. He classed Mrs. Firth, 
an incorrigible old drunkard, whom May 
converted to total abstinence every other 
week, with the exasperatingly exemplary 
Mr. Spratt, who had probably an orthodox 
side for getting out of bed in the morning ; 
and he represented both as under the iron 
rule and rod of May. There was a good 
deal of truth, too, in the representation, 
so far, at least, as Mr. Spratt was con- 
cerned, as he worshipped May with a dog- 
like devotion ; he apostatized, for her sweet 
sake, from what appeared to be the essen- 
tial principles of the Christian faith, that 





is, chairs or benches in the place of pews 
in the body of the church, and a surpliced 
choir of boys in the chancel in place of a 
galaxy of girls, whose ribbons killed the 
colours in the stained-glass window above 
them in the west gallery. These girls and 
pews were very terrible to him; but he 
gave up worrying his Vicar about them in 
deference to May’s remonstrances. 

May, herself, we must admit, had de- 
liciously decided ‘‘views” of her own— 
whatever her father believed was, not true 
only, but the only truth; whatever her 
father did was, not merely right, but the 
one right thing to do. Herein she was 
much more of a Papist than the Pope, for 
her father was the last man in the world 
to lay claim to infallibility. 

But to return to the Vicar’s breakfast- 
table. His harnessing Mrs. Firth and Mr. 
Spratt together under her whip of course 
made May smile, as it was meant to do. 

“Mr. Spratt has brok«n out again,” she 
said, as though he were Mrs. Firth. 

“ Re-pewing ?” asked the Vicar in real 
anxiety, for his life had been made a bur- 
den to him about these pews. 

“ No; surplices—not a surpliced choir,” 
she hastened to say in answer to the cloud 
of worry which was gathering on her 
father’s brow; “ but his own surplice—he 
cannot conscientiously preach in a surplice 
that buttons.” 

‘‘What should itdo? Hook?” asked 
her father, with a “ what is truth” air of 
enquiry. ; 

“Tt should have no fastening and no 
opening, except for the head to go through.” 

“So long as a head goes through it, I 
don’t think it matters much—for preaching 
—how it’s made,” her father replied 
dryly. 

“‘T suppose he may have it, then,” said 
May, as though she were interceding with 
her mother for an indulgence to Kathleen. 

*‘ As you please, my dear; but I should 
say what you say to Mrs. Firth: ‘total 
abstinence—there’s nothing like total ab- 
stinence for folk who can’t control them- 
selves ;’ give them one glass and there’s 
no stopping them. Look at Ferrand!” 

Ferrand was the weak-kneed Vicar of the 
next parish, who had been led on into what 
he himself considered all kinds of High 
Church excesses by an enthusiastic church- 
warden, who assured him that each suc- 
cessive change was to be the last. 

“T wish, George, you would manage 
Mr. Spratt yourself,” said Mrs. Beresford 
querulously, moved chiefly by jealousy of 
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May. She was intensely jealous of her, 
both with her father and her brother. 
‘It’s really ridiculous how he runs to her 
about everything.” 

“ Now, my dear,” urged the Vicar re- 
monstrently, “ I don’t interfere between you 
and Kathleen.” 

“He doesn’t think himself a child at all 
—or her either,” she added significantly ; 
for the Vicar always postponed all sugges- 
tions of heart entanglement for May, on 
the ground that she was only a child; 
whereas she was eighteen, and old for her 
years. Besides, she had been secretly and 
desperately in love since she was ten! 

Her father in the early days of his 
ministry eked out a miserable mainten- 
ance, called by antiphrasis “a living,” by 
taking pupils. It was the living he still 
held—Hammersley in the West Riding— 
which had, however, been augmented very 
considerably since then by the falling in 
of a lease, and the sale of some of the land 
(which had been so locked up) for building. 
In these early days, however, Hammersley 
was worth less than a fourth of its present 
value ; and its Vicar, who was a sound and 
distinguished scholar, was glad to prepare 
pupils for the University. Among these 
was a youth named Hugh Grey, a harum- 
ecarum youth, who at school was always 
either just in or just out of a scrape, 
and who, at Hammersley, was at home 
everywhere, and with everything and 
everyone, except in the Vicarage study, 
and with books, He just worshipped the 
Vicar (though in this he was hardly singu- 
lar, for George Beresford’s pupils all loved 
and honoured him); but even the Vicar’s 
utmost efforts and influence with him failed 
to make Hugh take kindly to study. The 
study door once closed behind him, how- 
ever, his dulness seemed to drop from him 
like a cloak. He was bright not only in 
disposition but in intelligence—outside the 
world of books, the most genial, lively, 
alert, and adroit lad that ever gladdened a 
house. 

Now in these days Fred was at school ; 
Kathleen was unborn; the other pupil, 
Harcourt, was a superior young person ; 
and only Hugh therefore remained for 
May. She used to wait and watch for 
him near the study door like a dog; and 
like a dog she was taken out by him, on 
his release, into the woods to be initiated 
into all kinds of sporting mysteries. Hugh 
was one of those born sportsmen, who 
seem to get into the habits and ways and 
even into the confidence of wild creatures 





almost by instinct. He never seemed to 
bait a trap or a hook in vain, and what he 
chose to catch and keep he could tame 
with incredible quickness and completeness. 
Of all his pets (and he had a perfect Zoo 
of them in an out-house) and of the master 
of them all, May was made mistress. She 
could make him do anything she chose ; 
but, as she chose generally what he liked, 
and because he liked it, her yoke was light 
as a chaplet. She had a natural taste and 
aptitude for running wild in woods, and 
came soon to be able to cross fords and 
fences, climb trees, and thread thickets 
like a boy, but never, somehow, like a 
tom-boy. She did all with a girl’s grace, 
without the least roughness, or loudness of 
speech, or of manner ; in part through ine- 
radicable natural refinement, and in part 
through her companion never forgetting 
for a moment that she wasagirl. If Hugh 
had been a boy only afew years her senior, 
he might have treated her as a boy, and 
made something of a boy of her ; but being 
seven years her senior, and the most chival- 
rous of youths besides, he showed her that 
sheltering tenderness and deference under 
which feminine graces grow, as the violet 
under the shadow of an oak. Her being 
but a child only made him more tenderly 
protective of her, and he might have 
spoiled her by his “ observances,” but for 
her mother, who mortified her wholesomely 
as occasion offered. ‘That her mother with 
her notions of propriety—strict to austerity 
—should have allowed her to run wild in 
this way, would have been unaccountable 
to any one unaware of Mrs. Beresford’s 
belief in the immaculate chivalry of the 
well-born. If Hugh Grey had not been 
excellently connected, May’s mother would 
have considered her running wild with 
him very bad form indeed; but, as he 
happened to be of high family, she was 
perfectly satisfied of its propriety. 

“He is one of the Hogshire Greys,” 
she would say in a tone that awed to 
silence the listener through the fear that 
speech would betray a vulgarignorance ofthe 
very existence, not to say of the greatness, 
of the Hogshire Greys. May, who was 
passionately fond of such story-books as 
were steeped in poetry—Haus Andersen’s 
or Hawthorne’s Tales, for instance—and 
who loved also such poems as she could 
understand, fancied that the ‘‘ Elegy ” must 
have been written by one of these august 
Hogshire Greys, becauze of her mother’s 
continual reference to them as though they 
were the only Greys in existence, 
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Hugh, however, upon being appealed to, 
doubted this on the general ground that 
the glory of the Hogshire Greys seemed to 
consist in never having done anything of 
any kind within the memory of man. 
“They had always been dunces and duffers, 
as far as he knew,” he said, and added 
with a laugh, that “he was not likely to 
disgrace them.” 

May’s discovery that the poet’s name was 
spelt differently hardly set the matter 
at rest, since “in those days,” Hugh said 
—as though speaking of the days of 
Cxdmon--“no ove knew how to spell, 
and certainly not his people.” 

It will be seen that Hugh was not a 
literary person; but he was so far, there- 
fore, from despising learning that he had 
for it the proverbial respect given to the 
unknown; and May’s precocious know- 
ledge he regarded as especially prodigious. 
This the young lady was not long in dis- 
covering and turning to her account. She 
would read up bits of natural history for 
the mere purpose of springing them upon 
Hugh to his amazement, when on their 
expeditions. 

It was to her, for instance, that he was 
indebted for the receipt for putting to 
flight the most savage dog in the moment 
of its fellest fury : 

“Let but the fugitive,” she read out for 
him from a book called “ Bailly’s Pets and 
Pestsof the Farmyard,” “let but the fugitive 
halt in mid flight, bend double suddenly, 
and look back steadily between his out- 
stretched legs with fixed look of defiance at 
the furious brute, and it will be arrested in 
a moment, as though turned to stone; its 
ears will droop, its tail be tucked be- 
tween its legs and, uttering a prolonged 
and melancholy howl of amazement and 
dismay, it will turn to flee in fear faster 
than it had pursued in fury. This has 
never been known to fail.” 

This mode of speaking of it as a time- 
honoured experiment was calculated to 
encourage a much less enterprising person 
than Hugh, who, it should be remembered, 
was but seventeen, and young for his years. 
Nothing could prevent him testing the 
thing forthwith, There was a churlish 
farmer in the neighbourhood, named Maw- 
son, who had effectively protested against 
the claim of a right of way through one 
of his fields by keeping a bull in it for a 
good part of the year, and, in the bull’s 
absence, by letting loose a bull-dog upon 
trespassers, Upon this dog, Hugh must 
needs try the great experiment, in spite 





of May’s tearful remonstrances. The girl 
regretted greatly the silly vanity of her 
parade of learning when it had such a con- 
sequence ; but nothing she could say would 
divert Hugh from the enterprise. The 
lad had all the confidence of ignorance in 
anything printed, and no little confidence 
in himself besides, with a better warrant. 

Certainly it was not the fault of his 
nerve or pluck that the enterprise mis- 
carried somehow, as it did. Whether he 
found a difficulty in fixing a look of 
defiance on his face when upside down, 
or in levelling the look upwards and back- 
wards from between his knees, we cannot 
say ; bat the bull-dog, instead of turning, 
first, to stone, and then, to flight with a 
melancholy howl of amazement and dis- 
may, took the unfair advantage of so in- 
viting and defenceless an attitude, to bury 
its teeth in the calf of Hugh’s leg. 

The incident is worth record only in 
illustration of May’s heroic-devotion to 
her hero. Perched securely on the top of 
a wall, she had been watching the experi- 
ment in heartsick anxiety and terror ; but, 
no sooner was Hugh attacked by the dog, 
than she forgot all fear in an excess of 
fear, so to say. She dropped from the 
wall, rushed, shrieking wildly, to the dog, 
and seizing the brute with both hands 
round the neck, tried to tear it from its 
grim grip. Fortunately the farmer, coming 
up almost at the same moment, saved her 
from being torn savagely herself. 

Even the surly farmer was moved by 
her heroism, and by the hysterical way in 
which she clung sobbing to Hugh while 
his wound was being bound up — both 
arms about his neck, and her face hidden 
against his cheek from the sight of his 
blood. 

“ Th’art a leal little lass; th’art for 
sewer!” he said; and Hugh no more for- 
got the words than he forgot the devotion 
that evoked them. ‘“Th’art a leal little 
lass ;.th’art for sewer!” recurred to him 
thousands of times during all the rough 
years since his parting from May. 

For Hugh never even attempted to enter 
Oxford. He stayed a year with the Vicar, 
and would delightedly have stayed longer, 
if his tutor had allowed him; but Mr. 
Beresford, greatly to his own regret and 
to May’s desolation, felt bound conscien- 
tiously to give him up in despair. 

“Tt’s no use, my boy,” he said, putting 
his hand affectionately on Hugh’s shoulder, 
“ you'll never make anything of Greek or 
Latin.” 
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‘I’m afraid not, sir,” Hugh answered in 
his manly and modest way. 

“You should have lived in those days,” 
said the Vicar, pointing to the ‘“‘ Homer” 
they had just closed. ‘ You’d have beaten 
the best of them.” 

And, indeed, Hugh found his place 
where only Homeric virtues stood a man 
in good stead. He went to America, and 
spent years of wandering in its roughest 
regions, taking to strange trades and still 
stranger companions, yet escaping uncon- 
taminated. His remembrance of the “ leal 
little lass,” and of her father also, had 
much to do with protecting his mind 
against corruption. 





ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
JANUARY. 


THOMAS TUSSER, the poet of Queen 
Mary’s time—who has left us in his verses 
a clear insight into the customs which pre- 
vailed in the past—recommends the farmer, 
in his “Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry,” to prune his trees of their 
superfluous boughs in the month of January, 
that the cattle may browse upon them, For 
sheep, he advised the farmer to use myrtle 
and ivy as food. The difficulties of keep- 
ing beasts through the winter are thus 
expressed : 

From Christmas till May be well entered in 

Some cattle wax faint, and look poorly and thin ; 
And chiefly when prime grass at first doth appear, 
Then most is the danger of all the old year. 

Take verjuice and heat it, a pint for a cow, 


Bay salt a handful, to rub tongue—ye wot how : 
That done with the salt, let her drink off the rest, 


This many times raiseth the feeble up beast. 


The first day of note after New Year’s 
Day is Epiphany, or Twelfth Day, January 
the sixth. In the Eastern Church, Christ- 
mas and Epiphany are deemed but one and 
the same feast, though our young people 
only know the latter as Twelfth Day. 

The cake, which in most places formed 
an important part of the entertainment on 
this day, was known, as it is still known, 
by the name of Twelfth Cake, This cake 
was covered with figures representing a 
King and Queen and a number of grotesque 
characters made of sugar and eggs. This 
was cut up on the Vigil of Twelfth Day. 
A bag, containing a number of tickets with 
figures on them corresponding to those on 
the cake, was passed round, and each drew 
one and received as a prize the piece of cake 
which had a similar character on it. A 

eat deal of mirth was occasioned by the 

istribution of the prizes. 





The old calendars state that on this day’s 
vigil “Kings were created or elected by 
beans—otherwise, by drawing the chief 
prize on the cake—and thus the day was 
denominated ‘the Festival of Kings’”—a 
term still retained in Spain. 

Herrick, the quaint historian poet, de- 
scribes the festivities of Twelfth Night in 
the following lines : 


Now, now, the mirth comes, 
With the cake full of plums, 
Where Bean’s the King of the sports here ; 
Besides we must know 
The Pea also 
Must revel as Queen in the Court here. 


Begin then to choose 
This night as ye use, 
Who shall, for the present delight here, 
Be a King by the lot, 
And who shall not 
Be a Twelfth Day Queen for the night here. 


Which known, let us make 
Joy sops with the cake ; 
And let not a man then be seen here 
Who, unurged, will not drink 
To the base from the brink 
A health to the King and the Queen here. 


Next crown the bow! full 
Of gentle lamb’s wool, 
And sugar, and nutmeg, and ginger; 
With store of ale too, 
And thus ye must do 
To make the wassail a swinger. 


Give, then, to the King 
And Queen wassailing ; 
And though with ale ye be wet here, 


Yet part ye from hence 
As fiew frum oftence 


As when ye, innocent, met here. 


Robert Baddeley, the comedian, who 
had been cook to Foote, left by will suffici- 
ent money to provide cake and wine for 
the performers at Drury Lane Theatre on 
Twelfth Night, a custom still continued, 
but with more magnificence than the 
founder ever anticipated. 

In Gloucestershire, according to Rudge, 
all the servants of every farmer assemble 
on Twelfth Day Eve in one of the fields 
that has been sown with wheat. At the 
end of twelve lands they make twelve fires 
in a row with straw, around one of which, 
made larger than the rest, they drink a 
cheerful glass of cider to their master’s 
health, and success to the future harvest ; 
then returning home they feast on cakes, 
made with carraways, soaked in cider, 
which they claim as a reward for past 
labour in sowing the grain. 

The “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” February, 
1791, records a simular custom in Here- 
fordshire: “At the approach of the even- 
ing the farmers, with their friends and 
servants, meet together, and about six 


o’clock walk out to the field where wheat - 
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is growing. In the highest part of the 
ground twelve small fires and one large 
one are lighted up. The attendants, headed 
by the master of the family, pledge the 
company in old cider, which circulates 
freely on these occasions. A circle is 
formed round the large fire, when a 
general shouting and hallooing takes place, 
which may be heard answered from all the 
adjacent villages and fields. Sometimes 
fifty or sixty of these fires may be seen all 
at once. This being finished, the company 
all return home, where the good house- 
wife and her maids are preparing a good 
supper. A large cake is always provided, 
with a hole in the middle. After supper 
the company all attend the bailiff (or head 
of the oxen) to the wain-house, where the 
following ceremony is observed. The 
master at the head of his friends fills the 
cup (generally of strong ale) and stands 
opposite the first or finest of the oxen ; he 
then pledges him in a curious toast, the 
company follow his example with all the 
other oxen, and address each by his 
name, This being finished, the large cake 
is produced, and with much ceremony is 
put on the horn of the first ox, through 
the hole before mentioned. The oxis then 
tickled to make him toss his head. If he 
throw the cake behind them it is the mis- 
tress’s perquisite ; if befure, in which is 
termed the “bcosy,” the bailiff himself 
claims the prize. The company then return 
to the house, the doors of which they find 
locked ; nor will they be opened until some 
joyous song be sung. On their gaining 
admittance a scene of mirth and jollity 
ensues, which lasts the greater part of the 
night.” 

In the South Devonshire hams (hamlets), 
on the Eve of Epiphany, according to the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine,” February, 1791, 
the farmer and his workmen, with a large 
pitcher of cider, go to the orchard, and 
there encircling one of the best bearing 
trees, drink the following toast several 
times— 

Here's to thee, 

Old apple tree, 
WwW a «- thou may’st bud, and whence thou may’st 
And whence thou may’st bear apples enow! 

Hats full! 

Caps full ! 
Bushel, bushel! 
Sacks full! 
And my pockets full, too! 
Huzzah ! 


This done they return to the house, the 
doors of which they are sure to find 
bolted hy the females, who, be the weather 





what it may, are inexorable to all en- 
treaties to open them till some one has 
guessed at what is on the spit, which is 
generally some nice little thing difficult to 
be hit on, and is the reward of him who 
first names it. The doors are then thrown 
open, and the lucky clodpole receives the 
tit-bit as his recompense. 

The “ Natural History of Staffordshire,” 
(1680), page 434, tells of a curious Twelfth 
Day custom at Paget’s Bromley, in Stafford. 
shire, which has now ceased to exist. A man 
came along the village with a mock horse 
fastened to him and with which he danced, 
the while making a snapping noise with a 
bow and arrow. He was attended by 
half-a-dozen or so fellow-villagers, wearing 
mock deer heads, and displaying the 
arms of the several chief Jandlords of the 
town. This party danced the “hays” 
and other country dances to music, 
“ amidst the sympathy and applause of the 
multitude.” There was also a huge pot of 
ale, with cakes by general contribution of 
the village, out of the very surplus of 
which they not only repaired their church, 
but kept their poor, too; which charges, 
says Dr. Plott, “are not now perhaps so 
cheerfully borne.” 

According to ‘‘ Strickland’s Lives of the 
Queens of Scotland,” vol. iv., page 20, it 
appears that on Twelfth Day, 1563, Mary 
Queen of Scots celebrated the French pas- 
time of the King of the Bean at Holyrood, 
but with a Queen instead of a King as 
being more appropriate, she being a female 
sovereign. The lot fell to Mary Fleming, 
Her Majesty’s attendant, and the mistress 
good-naturedly arrayed the girl in her own 
robes and jewels that she might duly sus- 
tain the mimic dignity in the festivities of 
the night. The English resident, Randolph, 
who was in love with one, Mary Beton, 
another of the Queen’s maids of honour, 
wrote in excited terms about this festival 
to the Earl of Leicester. ‘‘ Happy,” said 
he, “ was it unto this realm that her reign 
endured no longer. Two such sights in 
one state, in so good accord, I believe was 
never seep, as to behold two worthy 
Queens possess, without envy, one king- 
dom, both upon a day. I leave the rest 
to your lordship to judge of.” 

Amongst the Royal observances held on 
this day was that the King and Queen, 
preceded by heralds, pursuivants, and 
the Knights of the Garter, Thistle, and 
Bath, in the collars of their respective 
orders, proceeded to the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s, where gold, frankincense, and 
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myrrh, were offered in imitation of the 
offerings of the Eastern Magi to the infant 
Saviour. The custom has ceased ; but two 
gentlemen from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office still carry the gold and spices in 
a box, ornamented at the top with a star, 
the which they deposit on an alms’-dish. 

With the Druids, Twelfth Day was the 
first day of the year. 

It is only in remote country districts 
and large mansions that any observance is 
now made of Twelfth Day, though Twelfth 
Cakes are still common. 

On “Rock,” or “Saint Distaff’s Day,” 
January the seventh, Christmas festivities 
with our maternal ancestors were supposed 
to have quite terminated, and spinning was 
to recommence on the part of the females 
of the family. That work was resumed 
in but a half-hearted fashion, however, 
seems evident from the following lines by 
Herrick : 

Partly work and partly play, 

You must on Saint Distaff’s Day ; 
From the plough sogn free your team, 
Then come home and fother them. 

If the maids a spinning go, 

Burn the flax and fire the tow, 

Bring in pails of water then, 

Let the maids bewash the men ; 

Give Saint Distaff all the right, 
Then bid Christmas sport good night. 
And next morrow everyone 

To his own vocation. 

The custom above referred to was, that 
the men set the flax a burning, in return 
for which the maids soused the men with 
water. The quaint poet-historian now goes 
on to touch upon a bit of superstition : 

Down with the rosemary and so, 

Down with the bays and mistletoe, 

Down with the holly, ivy all, 

Wherewith ye dressed the Christimas hall ; 
And so the superstitious find 

No one least branch there left behind. 

For look, how many leaves there be 


Neglected there, maids, trust to me, 
So many goblins you shall see. 


A wild saturnalia usually brought the 
long-drawn-out festivity to a close on this 
night ; and one cannot but think it would 
be a welcome close, too, after all its romping 
and rioting. 

As Saint Distaff’s Day concluded the 
Christmas festivities for our female an- 
estors, so did Plough Monday mark the 
end of the festival for our male ancestors. 
This is the first Monday after Twelfth 
Day, and was the day fixed upon for 
husbandmen to return to the duties of 
agriculture. A plough, gaily decked with 
ribbons, was drawn along the country 
roads, sometimes by oxen, but more com- 
monly by sturdy rustics, dressed up with 





shirts over their jackets, and hats and 
shoulders aflame with ribbon streamers, 
before whom went one more gaudily at- 
tired in women’s clothes, who was saluted 
by his comrades as ‘‘ Bessy.” The duty of 
this individual was to rattle a money-box 
and solicit contributions from those whose 
houses the procession passed. Very few 
refused the demand, but some did, and 
these fared but badly. 

In such cases Bessy rattled his box, the 
ploughmen came up and started dancing, 
country lads blew bullocks’ horns or 
shouted with all their might. If this 
failed to make any effect on the obdurate 
ones, orders were given by one of the 
company who acted as leader ; the plough- 
share was driven in the ground in front of 
the house, and the whole of the men were 
yoked to the plough, and in a short time 
the ground was as ridgy as a new- 
ploughed field. 

Time has nearly worn out the Plough 
Monday celebration all over the country, 
with its rustic dances. In all proba. 
bility it is to this that the Morris dancers 
of the North owe their existence, as they 
sometimes drag a plough from door to door 
soliciting ‘‘ Plough money” to defray the 
expenses of a party and a dance in the 
evening. 

When a schoolboy, I remember seeing 
a band of farm men and lads, decked out 
in all manner of grotesque devices, parad- 
ing the streets of Leicester as ‘“ plough- 
boys,” and capering about, but with no 
plough accompanying them. Tusser’s 
‘*‘ Husbandry ” tells us that 
Plough Munday, next after the Twelfth-tide is past, 
Bids out with the plough: the worst husband is last. 

Before leaving Plough Monday I must 
refer to a custom observed on the morning 
of this day amongst rural men and maids. 
These always strove the one to be up and 
dressed before the other. If the men were 
up and dressed by the side of the fire-place 
with some of their implements of husbandry 
before the maids could put the kettle on, 
the latter were under fine to provide a fowl 
for the men next Shrovetide ; or, a3 an 
alternative, if any of the ploughmen, re- 
turning at night came to the kitchen hatch 
and cried “look in the pot,” before the 
maids conld cry “look on the dunghill,” 
they incurred the same penalty. 

Saint Fillan, whose day is observed on 
the ninth of January, was one of the most 
famous of Scottish miracle-working saints. 
For many sears Saint Fillan was “ Abbott 
of the Monastry” at Pittenween, during 
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the seventh century. In the new statis- 
tical accounts of Scotland, it is recorded 
that “at Strathfillan there is a deep 
pool, called the Holy Pool, where, in 
olden times, they were wont to dip 
insane people. The ceremony was per- 
formed after sunset, on the first day of 
the quarter, Old Style, and before sun- 
rise next morning. The dipped persons 
were instructed to take three stones from 
the bottom of the pool, and, walking three 
times round each of three cairns on the 
banks, throw astone into each. They were 
next conveyed to the ruins of Saint 
Fillan’s Chapel, and in a corner, called Saint 
Fillan’s bed, they were laid on their back 
and left tied all night. If next morning 
they were found loose, the cure was deemed 
perfect, and thanks returned to the Saint.” 
The record goes on further to say, and it 
shows of how little note a saint is in his 
own country: ‘The pool is still visited, 
not by parishioners, for they have no faith 
in its virtues, but by people from other and 
distant places.” 

The next saint’s day is four days removed 
from this—Saint Hilarius, January the 
thirteenth. Beyond the fact that this saint 
gives the name to one of the English Law 
Terms—the first in the year—he possesses 
little note. The Law Term is called 
“ Hilary,” and the saintissometimes wrongly 
called “Saint Hilary.” MHilarius lived in 
the fourth century, and was born of dis- 
tinguished parents at Poitiers, in Gaul. 
Born a Pagan he was converted to Chris- 
tianity, and in the year 354 was chosen 
Bishop of his native place. 

In the year 356, he successfully defended 
the doctrine of Athanasius, condemned by 
the Council of Arles three years previously. 
He wrote a number of works, his principal 
one, written in Phrygia, whither he had 
been banished after being deposed from 
his bishopric by Constantinus, being in 
twelve books, on “The Trinity.” On the 
death of the Emperor in 361, he was re- 
stored, and died in 368. Subsequently he 
was canonised. The Hilary Law Term 
begins on January the eleventh, and lasts 
until the end of January; during that 
time the Law Courts are said to be held 
in “ Banco.” 

Saint Hilary’s Day has a bad reputation 
as being the coldest day in the year, colder 
even than the fourteenth, which is some- 
times described as an exceeding cold day. 
This belief is at least as old as the year 
1205. 

In commemoration of the flight into 





Egypt, the fourteenth of January was 
observed in olden times, in a carnival sort 
of manner, by the leading of an ass, on 
which was seated a girl holding a child to 
her breast, through the principal streets. 
The ass and its burden were then taken 
into the principal church and placed near 
the high altar, while a suitable service was 
performed. In place of the usual responses 
the congregation imitated the braying of an 
ass, and at the end of the service, instead 
of the usual benediction, the priest brayed 
three times. On this day, which was also 
known as Mallard Day, it was customary 
to sing this song at All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. 


Griffin, bustard, turkey, capon, 

Let other hungry mortals gape on ; 

And on the bones their stomachs fall hard, 

But let All Souls’ men have their mallard. 
Oh! by the blood of King Edward ! 
Oh! by the blood of King Edward ! 
It was a swapping, swapping mallard ! 

Because he saved, if some don’t fool us, 

The place that’s called the Head of Tolus. 


The poets feign Jove turned a swan, 

But let them prove it if they can ; 

As for our proof ’tis not at all hard, 

For it was a swapping, swapping mallard ! 
horus. 


Therefore let us sing and dance a gallard, 

To the remembrance of a mallard, 

And as the mallard dives in a pool, 

Let us dabble, dive, and duck in bow] : 
Oh! by the blood of King Edward ! 
Oh! by the blood of King Edward! 
It was a swapping, swapping mallard! 


It is said that the institution of this 
festival took place in the year 1437, conse- 
quent upon the finding of an overgrown 
mallard in a drain when the foundation 
for the college building was being dug. 

The festival of Saint Peter’s Chair, cele- 
brated on the eighteenth of January, is 
one of the grand days of the Church of 
Rome, and takes place under circumstances 
of the greatest solemnity and splendour. 
It is of very ancient date, and celebrates 
the founding of the Church of Rome. 
Lady Morgan in her “Italy” give a vivid 
description of the magnificent scene in 
Saint Peter’s on this day. 

Saint Agnes is next, on January twenty- 
first; she was martyred in the tenth per- 
secution, and her day is considered pro- 
pitious for the working of love-charms. 

We now come to January the twenty- 
second, Saint Vincent’s Day. This saint 
was martyred some time in the fourth 
century by order of the Pro-consul Dacian, 
under tortures of the most barbarous 
character. - He was first broiled over a fire, 
and then put into a dungeon, bound in 
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stocks, and left to starve. In this sad 
condition he was visited and comforted by 
angels. The bones of the saint are still 
preserved with the utmost veneration, in 
one of the churches of France, Old weather- 
wise people used to say : 

Remember, on Saint Vincent’s Day, 

If that the sun his beams display, 

Be sure to mark the transient beam— 

Which through the casement sheds a gleam : 

For ’tis a token bright and clear 

Of prosperous weather all the year. 

Let us hope the twenty-second may 
always prove bright and clear, if the pros- 
perity only follows. 

The last saint’s day in this month, Saint 
Paul’s, kept on the twenty-fifth, is a 
festival alike of the English and Roman 
Catholic Churches. 

Saint Paul seems to be more the patron 
saint of weather than of anything else, at 
any rate to our forefathers, for with them 
fair weather on Saint Paul’s Day used to 
forebode a prosperous and fortunate year. 
Snow and rain on this day betokened a 
dear year and unfruitful; clouds, great 
mortality among cattle; winds, the fore- 
runner of war. Their beliefs in verse 
were thus rendered : 

If Saint Paul’s Day be fair and clear, 

It does betide a happy year ; 

But if it chance to snow or rain, 

Then will be dear all kinds of grain ; 

If clouds or mists do dark the skie, 

Great store of birds and beastes shall die ; 


And if the windes do flie aloft, 
Then war shalle vexe the kingdom oft. 


In“ The Beauties of England and Wales,” 
it is recorded that ‘‘on this day the buck 
and the doe were brought by one or more 
servants at the hour of the procession, and 
through the midst thereof, and offered at 
the high altar of Saint Paul’s Cathedral ; 
after which the persons that brought the 
buck received of the Dean and Chapter, by 
the hands of their Chamberlain, twelve 
pence sterling for their entertainment ; 
but nothing when they brought the doe. 
The buck being brought to the steps of the 
altar, the Dean and Chapter, appareled in 
copes and proper vestments, with garlands 
of roses on their heads, sent the body of 
the buck to be baked, and had the head 
and horns fixed on a pole before the Cross 
in their procession round about the church, 
till they issued at the west door, where the 
keeper that brought it blowed the death of 
the buck, and then the horns that were 
about the city answered him in like manner; 
for which they had each of the Dean and 
Chapter, three and fourpence in money and 
their dinner; and the keeper, during his 





stay, meat, drink, and lodging, and five 
shillings at his going away, together with 
a loaf of bread, having in it the picture of 
Saint Paul.” This custom arose from an 
obligation incurred by Sir William Brand, 
in 1375, when he was permitted to enclose 
twenty acres of the Dean’s land, in con- 
sideration of presenting the Clergy of the 
Cathedral with a fat buck and doe yearly, 
on the day of the Conversion and Com- 
memoration of Saint Paul. 

It is stated in the “Chronicles of the 
Grey Friars of London,” that ‘on St. 
Paul’s Day there was a general procession, 
with the children of all the schools in 
London, with all the Clerks, Curates, and 
Parsons, and Vicars, in copes, with their 
crosses, also the choir of St. Paul’s, and 
divers Bishops in their habits, and the 
Bishop of London, with his pontificals 
and cope, bearing the Sacrament under a 
canopy, and four prebends bearing it in 
their grey ‘amos.’ And so up into Lead- 
enhall, with the Mayor and Aldermen in 
scarlet, with their cloaks, and all the 
crafts in their best array, and so came 
down again on the other side, and so to 
St. Paul’s again. And then the King, 
with My Lord Cardinal, came to St. Paul’s 
and heard Masse, and went home again. 
And at night great bonfires were made 
through London, for joy at the people 
that were converted, likewise as St. Paul 
was converted.” 

If the twenty-fifth January proved bad 
in Germany from a weather point of view, 
the common people used to drag the images 
of Saint Paul and Saint Urban to the river, 
and give them a good ducking as a sort of 
derisive punishment. 





NOT PROFESSIONAL, 
IN TWO PARTS. 


PART I. 


Dr. WALTER'S afternoon rounds had 
seemed to him long and wearisome, and 
he was more than usually glad to get out of 
his carriage at the door of his own house in 
Kensington. It was a cold rainy evening, 
and the dripping umbrellas of the few 
people obliged to be out, with the pave- 
ment shining under the gas-light with rain, 
gave a depressing aspect to the street. Dr. 
Walter’s face showed that he found it de- 
pressing, as he went up the steps and 
let himself in. The light in his hall was 
turned low ; the fire had been allowed to 
get low too; and it felt chilly even after 
the bitter outside air. He hung up his 
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coat impatiently, and, sharply opening a 
door on his left, went through his con- 
sulting-room into a small room opening 
from it, where he spent most of his leisure 
moments. The other rooms of his house 
were, as he often said, too large for one 
man. 

The little room he entered was fur- 
nished with that attention to comfort 
first and appearance afterwards, which 
is much oftener a characteristic of men 
than women. There were as many easy 
chairs of various forms as the size of the 
room would allow; two long bookcases, 
in which was a great deal of light 
literature, and the writing-table, which 
stood on one side of the fire, contained 
every appliance of comfort and luxury. 
The fire here was brighter; ringing for 
lights, Dr. Walter drew a chair close to 
it, and sat down. He was tired, and 
gave himself up for a few moments to 
the pleasure of doing nothing mentally 
or physically. 

He stretched out his hand for the new 
novel lying on the shelf of the bookcase 
nearest to him, with which he meant to 
spend the half-hour before dinner, only to 
lay it down again instantly, however, as 
there came into his mind the remembrance 
of a letter which had been brought to him 
just as he went out—too late for him to be 
able to answer it then. Knowing that it 
must be answered that evening, he rose, 
and, going to his table for it, read it again, 
with a frown on his face. 

It was from a Mr. Meredith, speaking of 
his daughter’s serious illness, the result of 
& carriage accident, and asking if Dr. 
Walter would be willing to hold a con- 
sultation with—and it was this that 
deepened the frown as he read it— Dr. 
Mary Chaston, who has attended my 
daughter for the last two years.” <A few 
polite words as to the way in which Dr. 
Walter’s name had been mentioned to him, 
and a request that, if it were possible, 
sometime in the afternoon of the next day 
might be fixed for the consultation brought 
Mr. Meredith’s letter to an end. 

On his first hasty reading of it in the 
afternoon, Dr. Walter’s only thought had 
been of refusal. He, in common with many 
other members of his profession, entirely 
objected to women doctors. His had been 
one of the strongest voices when several 
professional friends, with whom he some- 
times spent an evening, had thoroughly 
talked over the question, and had decided 
that, to their minds, her entrance into the 





profession was placing woman in an un- 
natural position, and would, inevitably, 
harden the woman who became a doctor to 
an extent which must take all womanliness 
from her. 

The question of her competency had 
never been discussed, though probably only 
because there was perfect unanimity of 
feeling among them on that part of the 
subject. Still, though the remembrance 
of his words was very strongly before 
his mind, he did not at once begin his 
note. He sat in front of his table 
thinking : first, that he had no very 
definite reason for refusing; of course he 
could plainly have stated his feelings about 
women doctors, but, though he hardly had 
confessed it yet, they were beginning to 
yield to a strong curiosity to see for him- 
self a woman who, it seemed to him, must 
have lost her most attractive character- 
istics ; also, he was not without anxiety, 
though he would not have said it in so 
many words, to see what a woman was able 
to do in the profession to which he had 
given so much of his life. He was too 
practical, besides, to lose a chance of doing 
anything which was “good for the practice” 
if possible. 

This Mr. Meredith, though unknown 

ersonally to Dr. Walter, was, he well 
knew, the centre of a large circle of people 
to whom he would like to be known. But 
there came to him, as he had nearly de- 
cided, the natural dislike and feeling of 
something like humiliation at meeting a 
woman on the equal footing a consultation 
would imply ; and the other considerations 
nearly faded from his mind before it. They 
reasserted themselves, however, with great 
strength in the last of two or three turns 
be took up and down the room in front of 
the fire—his favourite way of thinking out 
a difficulty—and he finally wrote a short 
note of acquiescence, making an appoint- | 
ment for three o’clock the next day: 

“ After all,” he said aloud, as he threw 
himself again into his easy-chair, ‘ it will be 
an experience—I need never repeat it if itis 
a disagreeable one—and I can stand half- 
an-hour, for once, of short hair, angularity, 
and spectacles, I think.” 

The next morning as he drove about the 
thought of three o’clock occurred, at in- 
tervals, to his mind with a sort of un- 
expressed wish that the consultation were 
over; he disliked the thought more than 
he had done on the night before ; and once 
or twice thought that, had it been possibie, 
he would even now have refused. But he 
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came back to his former decision, and it 
was with rather a sarcastic smile at his 
vacillation of the morning that he left his 
own house to keep the appointment 
The house at which he arrived had about 
it the odd hush which illness always 
gives, familiar enough generally to Dr. 
Walter ; but to-day it seemed to him almost 
oppressive, and the entrance of Mr. Mere- 
dith was a welcome break. 

After a few words of greeting, and some 
mention of his daughter, Mr. Meredith, 
saying, “ Yuu will allow me to introduce 
you at once to Dr. Mary Chaston,” rose. 
Dr. Walter mechanically rose and followed 
him through folding doors into a large 
drawing-room, where a lady stood by the 
window. Dr. Walter’s eyes fell on her at 
once as he entered the room, and by the 
time Mr. Meredith was introducing him, 
he had had time to regain some of the self- 
possession which the first sight of her had 
taken away. The slight, tall figure, dressed 
very well but severely, in grey, was so 
different from anything he could have 
imagined, that he felt almost prepared for 
the face he looked at when Dr. Mary 
Chaston turned towards him—a face not 
pretty, not with any especially good 
feature about it, but with a broad forehead 
over deep-set, keen blue eyes which would 
have looked hard, but for the wonderfully 
sympathetic expression the whole face 
wore. It was plainly that of a woman to 
whom life had been earnest, to whom it 
had brought patience, and tenderness ; yet 
it looked to Dr. Walter young still—cer- 
tainly not more than thirty-three or four. 
The hand which rested on the back of a 
chair as she spoke, was long and very firm, 
and expressed nearly as much character as 
her face. 

As Mr. Meredith left the room, she 
turned to Dr. Walter, and the look of her 
keen blue eyes gave him a curious sensa- 
tion of being seen mentally as well as 
physically, while she gave him clearly and 
concisely all the technical details of the 
case. 

He listened, throwing himself thoroughly 
into what she was saying, growing more 
interested every moment, and losing, under 
the influence of her simple, direct manner, 
the bewildered surprise which had been his 
at first. So completely was this the case 
that he felt himself in a perfectly natural 
position, and one to which he had long 
been accustomed, when, a few minutes 
later, he followed her into the room where 
all the interest of the house was centred 





—where the girl lay, whose life Dr. Walter 
saw at his first glance was nearly over. 

The room was full of deep red light 
from one of the intensely brilliant sunsets 
which were frequent through that winter. 
It shone with a curious glow on the white 
face of the girl, and once Dr. Walter saw 
it catch and seem to light up the great ten- 
derness nowin the blue eyes which could evi- 
dently, at times, become the hardest feature 
of Mary Chaston’sface. The light had not 
faded, only grown deeper, when they came 
back into the long drawing-room, and it 
fell on them as they stood together in the 
window, while Dr. Walter said that he 
could only confirm the worst view of the 
case, and tell the father to whom his 
daughter was plainly the brightest thing 
in life that very few were left of the days 
for which she could be with him. 

Quietly and very gently Mary Chas- 
ton walked towards Mr. Meredith when 
he came into the room to hear the 
decision which meant so much for 
him. There was, to Dr. Walter, some- 
thing about her intensely womanly 
as she stood there saying the words 
which brought such sorrow with them. 
He acquiesced in them with a voice 
and manner which had lost much of his 
usual calm, professional stoicism; nor had 
he entirely regained it when he put Dr. 
Mary Chaston into her carriage at the door 
five minutes after, and, raising his hat, 
walked quickly in the direction of his next 
patient. 

A clock striking four as he passed 
almost made him start: it seemed more as 
if a day had paed than only an hour 
since he stood at Mr. Meredith’s door. 

All the rest of the afternoon he was too 
busy to think, for more than a moment at a 
time, of what alteration—if any—this first 
experience of them had made in the views 
of women doctors. 

He was very tired when he got home ; 
perhaps that was partly the reason that, 
though he tried to think the question over 
calmly and carefully in the light of his 
afternoon’s experience, he could give no 
fresh argument for or against women as 
doctors. He was not converted, by any 
means ; but he was persuaded by the 
woman he had seen, that it was possible for 
women to undertake the work without 
necessarily putting themselves into a false 
position ; and his last decided thought before 
he grew too sleepy over his cigar to think 
coherently, was that he would not afford his 
friends the amusement he had intended 
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beforehand for them from his account of 
the first consultation with a woman, but 
would keep the afternoon’s experience to 
himself. 

It was brought before his mind a day or 
two later very vividly ; for, as he read the 
“Times” over his breakfast, his eyes glanc- 
ing over that first column which men read 
none the less because of their sarcasm over 
women’s liking for it, his eyes fell on the 
short notice which told of the death of 
“Florence Meredith, only daughter of J. 
Meredith, Esq.”—he laid the paper down 
beside him and his thoughts went back to 
Dr. Mary Chaston. 

He wondered if she felt the girl’s death in 
proportion to the grieved look which he had 
seen on her face when his own words told 
her he thought it a hopeless case. It struck 
him for the first time how little he himself 
had cared at any of the times when he had 
watched death end his work, apart from a 
feeling of vexation that the skill on which 
he prided himself had proved useless. 
The feeling gradually grew upon him all 
that day, and during many days to come, 
that it was with men and women he had 
to deal, not “ cases ” only—men and women 
whose death or life meant everything in 
many cases to those whom they left behind 
or stayed with. It altered him greatly ; 
and a tenderness which had never before 
been his, and which could never be his per- 
fectly until he fully realised what wonder- 


began to come to him, often unconsciously 
strengthened by the sudden remembrance 
of Mary Chaston’s face when she bent over 
the dying girl in the sunset. 

A serious epidemic broke out in the end 
of the winter—the weather was unusually 
damp and hot—and it gave Dr. Walter 
severe, almost incessant, work and thought, 
before it could be at all subdued. 

One evening, as he walked from a 
patient’s house to the street where he had 
arranged that his carriage should meet him, 
he was thinking very earnestly over some 
sanitary measures which had occurred to 
him as likely to prevent a fresh outbreak. 
He was so much engrossed in these thoughts 
that he did not notice, until he was close to 
it, the small crowd on the outskirts of 
which he was passing. He gave a hurried 
glance at it, and, seeing that the centre of 
it was a carriage more or less ‘‘ smashed,” 
he waited a moment that he might find 
out if anyone was hurt. 

At that instant the crowd moved that a 
lady might come through it on to the pave- 








ful work his daily fight with death was, | hi 





ment, and, looking in the same direction 
as everyone else, Dr. Walter saw, walking 
slowly, with a face which, though not 
alarmed, was very white, Mary Chaston. 
He made his way through the people to 
her instantly, and said : 

‘What can Ido for you? How can I 
help you?” 

“Thank you,” she answered, evidently 
knowing him again at once, ‘the man will 
do all that is possible; and I—I will, I 
think, walk straight home.” 

But the rather uncertain sound of her 
voice made Dr. Walter, without ceremony, 
put her hand on his arm, saying : 

““No—you will let me drive you—my 
carriage is near.” 

“ Thank you,” she said once more. 

When they reached his carriage, he put 
her in carefully, asked her address, and, 
after a look at the white face which leant 
back against the dark cushions of his 
hansom, said: “ You will let me see you 
safely home,” and got in beside her. They 
drove in silence, which she only once broke 
to tell him how the accident had happened 
and to excuse herself for what she called 
her “very unprofessional weakness.” 

He answered lightly, and then silently 
watched the familiar streets as they passed 
with a curious feeling of keen pleasure in 
the help he had been at hand to give, which 
made him try to place the rugs still more 
carefully round the slight figure beside 


m. 

They reached the address she had given 
—one of those dark, gloomy-looking houses 
which seem, by force of contrast, to speak 
of a bright interior, and having seen her 
safely into her own house he left her, 
asking first if he might call to assure him- 
self that she was not hurt. 

On the next afternoon he came to the end 
of his work, and gave his coachman Dr, 
Mary Chaston’s address, with mixed feelings 
—of hesitation to which nothing would have 
induced him to give its real name of shy- 
ness; and of pleasure at the thought of 
seeing again the face which had been much 
in his thoughts since the evening before. 
He was shown upstairs on reaching the 
gloomy-looking house into a room of which 
the only characteristics he could distinctly 
remember afterwards, were a strong scent 
of violets, and a long, low, chintz-covered 
couch near the fire, in the corner of which 
Mary Chaston was sitting reading. She 
rose to meet. him, and as she came nearer 
he saw that some of the violets—white 
ones—were in her dress, They sat down, 
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and she thanked him for his help with a 
sort of gracious earnestness which made 
him feel it impossible to find strong enough 
words to disclaim the idea of having done 
anything worthy of it. 

The spring evenings were not very long 
yet ; in the rather dark room the firelight 
became quickly brighter than the daylight ; 
and this perhaps helped to make Dr. 
Walter feel it utterly impossible to do or 
say anything conventional. The feeling 
grew stronger every moment ; he could, it 
seemed to him, take up none of the 
ordinary subjects with which he was 
accustomed to “‘ make conversation ” to the 
women he met on the rare occasions when 
he dined out. His answers to her were 
very little more than monosyllabic, and yet 
he did not want to go; this woman made 
him long to talk to her, and at last, in 
desperation, he did what he had determined 
nothing should induce him to do with her 
—he began to talk of the case over which 
they first met. He touched on it only at 
first ; but she took it up at once, and in a 
minute or two she had roused herself from 
her half-leaning position with a quick 
energetic movement, and every line of her 
still white face was distinct in the firelight. 

Very earnestly she answered his half- 
hesitating sentences, and to Dr. Walter's 
own intense surprise, when he came to 
think of it afterwards, they had in a moment 
begun a discussion on a disputed scientific 
point which was just then exciting the 
medical world. Dr. Walter forgot utterly 
that he was talking to a woman only. It 
was as much as he could do to maintain 
the ground on which, when he had cursorily 
thought over the point on seeing it alluded 
to in a medical paper, he had thought him- 
self so firmly established. He found he 
had met a woman who knew far more about 
this particular point, far more about things 
not technical, than he himself did; and 
when their argument ended he frankly 
owned himself wrong. The ten minutes 
it had taken had made them know each 
other better than ten months of ordinary 
intercourse ; and when she went on to talk 
of professional difficulties and discourage- 
ments, and the rare successes which, to her, 
seemed amply to make up for them, it did 
not once seem strange that she should be 
saying all this to him; he only felt as if he 
suddenly saw a new world—a world where 
the glory of their common work lay, not in 
the intellectual triumphs it brought them, 
but in its power to lighten some of the 
heaviest darkness in life. The words 











which, as she said them, brought a faint 
colour into Mary Chaston’s face—‘‘The 
profession seems to me, most nearly to 
touch the ideal life, one in which it is 
possible to live for those who are here with 
us ”—so filled his mind that he could say 
nothing to her in answer, while she walked 
towards a bookcase for a scientific book 
she had promised to lend him. He took 
it, thanked her, and said good-bye—still 
thinking. 

On reaching his own room the first thing 
that caught his eye lying under his reading 
lamp,was acynical novel he had been read- 
ing late the night before. Two or three of 
the cutting epigrammatic sentences he had 
enjoyed then came before his mind now ; 
and, feeling as if the book represented the 
hardness he had never before recognised in 
himself, he flung it with a furious impulse 
into the fire. 

For long after this his work seemed to 
him impossible almost, the ideal Mary 
Chaston’s words had shown him was 
always with him, and, in the light of it, 
the self-contempt with which he looked at 
his own life strengthened daily. At inter- 
vals the hard, narrow view which had 
been his for all these years seemed enough, 
but only at intervals. He could not settle 
again into the callousness from which he 
had been roused ; and, as each day’s work 
forced on him the knowledge that his 
view of life and the higher one that she 
had shown him were incompatible, the 
conflict, from being half unconscious, be- 
came intensely earnest. 





THE DEAD. 


OnLy to touch once more the ‘‘ vanished hand,” 

Only once more the silenced voice to hear, 

Only to know the hovering shade is near ! 
Though the blank veil, no man can understand, 
Falls between us, and the mysterious land 

Where they are dwelling whom we hold so dear, 

Our granted prayer would crush, the doubt, the 

ear, 
That twines in sorrow’s cord the bitterest strand ; 
So, from the vigil of the sheeted Dead. 

So, from the grave with all its tended flowers, 
The wailing from the hearts uncomforted, 

Goes up to Heaven through all life’s lonely hours : 
As soft as dew the answer from above, 

‘¢ For thee I lived, I died, whose name is Love.” 


THE (EDIPUS REX AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Aways, when I am sitting in the little 
Theatro Royal, Cambridge, waiting for the 
play to begin, I try to fancy what the old 
plays were like which were acted in the 
College Halls; ay, and at King’s, in the 
ante-chapel ; at Jesus, in the chapel itself. 
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Somebody with leisure, and with the 
University library at hand, ought to write 
a book on the subject. I do not remember 
much in Mr. Maullinger’s volumes; in 
Willis and Clark the record is very meagre. 
One asks, for instance, what miracle plays, 
if any, were popular at the University? 
Cornwall had its favourites, some of 
which are still extant in the old tongue 
of ‘West Wales.” Coventry had a large 
repertory: the town where enterprising 
publicans still manage occasionally to get 
up a Lady Godiva show was for many 
years the chosen seat of miracle plays. 
These, however, were acted by the clergy 
for the people; what went on at the 
Universities would rather be for the 
students for their own amusement, just as 
the benchers, at the Inns of Court, used 
to dance, not to please their clients, but 
to warm their own toes. 

The “Chamberdekyns,” who at Oxford 
and Cambridge lived four or five in aroom, 
poring all day over crabbed MS. books, 
pawning their cloaks for a little “ subsist” 
out of the step-motherly University chest, 
in the hope that by a remittance from home 
they might redeem them by Saint Scholas- 
tica’s Day—these poor lads were not likely 
to act anything that the public would like 
to hear. Their plays would probably con- 
tain a good deal of logic-chopping, and 
would pretty certainly be altogether in the 
dog Latin of the schoolmen. If they tried 
anything for the public, it would most 
likely be in the Long Vacation, as they 
wandered home, picking up a living along 
the way by conjuring tricks, viol-playing— 
anything that would earn a “ poor scholar” 
welcome and hospitality. 

Of this early time there are absolutely 
no records, At the great fair at Stur- 
bridge-by-Barnwell—in which suburb the 
A.D.C., immortalised by Mr. Burnand, used 
to act—a fair that is still kept up, though 
sadly shorn of its glories, there were pro- 
bably, as at other like places, miracle plays. 
But what the Universities were then doing 
in the way of plays is not recorded. The 
records begin later, when the drama was 
growing fashionable, and the Inns of 
Court used to present plays to the King or 
Queen. 

A few items may be interesting. Peter- 
house began to act plays in 1571. The 
bursars’ accounts for that year contain: 
“pro duodecim libris candelarum pro 
comedia” (for twelve pounds of candles for 
the play) “iis. vi.d.” 

In 1548, Protector Somerset’s and also 





the King’s Companies acted in the Hall of 
King’s College, six shillings being in each 
case handed to the players (ludionibus) as a 
gratuity. This was in summer; the usual 
time was Christmas, when, in 1577, “a 
comedie was played publicklie in the 
hawlle” of Jesus, the college paying the 
cost of setting up the stage. At Trinity, 
the annual performance of plays in hall 
during the twelve days of Christmas is 
enjoined in Queen Elizabeth’s statutes 
(1559). The head lecturer (primus lector) 
is to represent a tragedy or acomedy; the 
other eight lecturers are to give four plays 
between them. Any lecturer failing in 
this duty is to pay ten shillings fine. 

The admirable order with which the 
present race of “ undergrads ” listen to the 
plays was not observed by their predeces- | 
sors. The windows suffered. A regular 
entry in the janior bursar’s book is : 

“Ttem for settinge in of lvi. quarrells of 
glass which were broken at ye plaies, iiij.s. 
viii.d. Item for reparinge the hall after 
the plaies ended, xij.d.” 

At last a watch was set for the offenders, 
the cost of keepiug it being considerably 
heavier than that of setting in the 
** quarrels : ” 

“Ttem. Given to those that watched 
the glasse windows one comedie night, and 
for torches which they used, vis.” 

At Queen’s, there was a special room 
for the play acting. It was rebuilt in 1638, 
when the bursar’s book contains entries 
for “timber and tiles for the new stage 
house.” In the Muniment Room, over the 
entrance gate, is still preserved the press 
“ for the Acting Cloaths.” What were these 
like? How far did the gownsmen, when 
they acted Terence or Plautus, go in for 
classical costume ? 

There must have been some splendour 
of decoration, for Roger Ascham, writin 
in 1550 from Antwerp to his friend Edward 
Raven, Fellow of St. John’s, and trying to 
impress on him the magnificence of that 
city, says : ; 

“It surpasses all others that I ever saw, 
as much as our hall, when dressed up for a 
Christmas play, surpasses its ordinary ap- 
pearance.” 

At Saint John’s in 1618, a play called 
Stoicus Vapulans (the Stoic who gets a 
flogging) was so well acted as to call 
forth the lively admiration of Sir Symonds 
d’Ewes. Three years earlier, at Trinity, the 
celebrated Ignoramus and other plays were 
acted before James the First; and at that 
college play-acting went on (I think 
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even under the Puritan rule) till the end 
of the seventeenth century. Grand Duke 
Cosmo of Tuscany, who came over in 1669, 
was regaled with a play in the “ Comedy 
Room ”—“ rather small than spacious,” he 
says in his Travels. The college seems to 
have felt the space was too limited, for 
next year there is an item for making “ two 
doors into the acting-room out of the audit 
chamber,” which latter thus became almost 
a part of the theatre.* Part of this “ Acting 
Room” still exists in the Master’s Lodge, 
to which Bentley was, among many other 
high-handed proceedings, charged with add- 
ing it. In 1724, Dr. Parne tells how in 
his undergraduate days, “they used to 
have to keep Christmas. The senior Sophist 
and Bachelor were masters of the revels, 
and ordered all things in college. One 
came in with drums, the other with trum- 
pets before him. The fellows dined and 
supped promiscuously with the scholars. 
There was a pole or cole-staff, called the 
Stang, on which the servants and scholars 
were carried by way of punishment, the 
latter chiefly for missing chapel, and put 
in “ Stangate hole.” 

This is very different from our Uni- 
versity plays, one chief feature of which 
is the intense earnestness with which 
the undergraduate part of the audience 
enter into the affair; listening with 
bated breath, staying till the end of each 
act, even for the well-deserved applause 
which they are burning to give. No fun 
now at the Greek play ; what fun there is 
is confined at Oxford to Commemoration, 
where the men shout themselves hoarse by 
cheering “the ladies with the pink bon- 
nets,” the ditto with the green, and so on; 
though, nowadays, the fashion of hats has 
somewhat modified the traditional formula, 
At Cambridge it centres chiefly in the 
Senate House at the giving of Degree-, 
when that big wooden spoon is slung alon 
a rope and passed from one gallery to the 
other, and at the proper moment, solemnly 
lowered on the head of the last in the list 
of Wranglers. That is all that remains of 
the days when the “ Terre filius,” (a sort 
of University privileged jester) used to 
blurt out his coarse personalities against 
townspeople and college dignitaries. Milton 
liked plays, and no doubt took a part in 
them ‘“‘when Jonson’s learned sock was 
on”; Ignoramus may have been acted over 
again in his day. Now it is impossible 
to read what was then the admired master- 





* Perhaps it was used as the “‘ attyring chamber ” 
of which mention occurs in the records. 





piece of George Ruggle, Fellow of Clare. 
I should say a reproduction of that play is 
simply impossible. Pegasus, with ass’s ears, 
and a hogged mane, and a big white spot 
close to its tail—a cross between a donkey 
and a tinker’s piebald nag, would nowadays 
scarcely win a laugh from the rowdiest 
small college man; and what would the 
Girton girls think of him? That kind of 
thing is left to the children and the panto- 
mimes, and to the class of adults who are 
amused at a clown grinning through a 
horse collar. And who would laugh when 
this absurd Pegasus, called on for a pro- 
logue, sings out “Quan | do | qui | dem,” 
as ifhe was saying “ hee-haw”; and when 
the groom, under pretence of furnishing him 
with a pair of spectacles, dexterously puts a 
pair of blinkers over his eyes, and a bit be- 
tween his teeth? Nor is there much to call 
forth a smile in Lawyer Dallman, the chief 
character (except, of course, Ignoramus him- 
self), whose brother sends him a letter in 
Ciceronian Latin, beginning: ‘If you're 
engrossing documents, ’tis well. I am 
engrossing documents.” What wit, again, 
is there in saying to a woman, how- 
ever unattractive, ‘‘you’ve got the face of 
an old cow. You call yourself Rosabella ; 
your name does not agree with your re- 
cord. If I gave you a name I should call 
you Hag or Hobgoblin”? And, besides the 
dulness, the coarseness, fit for the Court in 
which Lady Essex, dressed as a page, held 
her lover’s horse while he and her husband 
were fighting. If most of the learned 
societies’ plays were like Ignoramus, one 
cannot regret that with the seventeenth 
century the practice of play-acting died out 
alike at the Inns of Court and at the 
Universities. Then the mantle of dulness 
fell on Oxford and Cambridge ; Cambridge 
men got wholly sodden in audit ale. What 
intellect they had spent itself in epigrams. 
Some of the Latin and Greek ones are good. 
These, in English, are not bad. 

Of a Trinity College don who had a 
trick of getting under the table between 
dinner and bed-time, one of his comrades 
wrote : 

Here lies a Doctor in Divinity, 

A Fellow, too, of Trinity. 

He knows about as much divinity 
As other Fellows do—of Trinity. 

And this is not bad, on two dons of 
Jesus College, called Sheepshanks : 


The Satyrs of old were monsters of note 

With the head of a man and the shanks of a goat ; 

But the Satyrs of Jesus all Satyrs surpass, 

They’ve the shanks of a sheep and the head of an 
ass. 
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Oxford meanwhile—which still kept up 
its Carmina Quadragesimalia, Shrove tide 
verses—kept up a maundering sort of 
Jacobitism—very maundering, but enough 
to make George the Second send a troop 
of horse there, at the time he was giving 
“the King’s Library” to Cambridge.* 

Well, I have only got Willis and Clark, 
and a little vellum-bound copy of Ignora- 
mus, date 1630, “as acted the second time 
the King came to Cambridge.” But I hear 
that Cooper’s “ Annals” is the book, if any 
one likes to go deeper into the antiquarian 
branch of the subject; and there is Mr. 
Burnand, with his pleasant account of the 
A.D.C., and what difficulties they had in 
being allowed to act. 

We have changed all that now; we do 
not act Ignoramus or The Stoic Getting a 
Flogging, nor yet the things in which Mr. 
Burnand and his fellows delighted. And 
instead of trouble with our dons, we have 
them helping us. Here, on the Committee 
of the Greek Play, are a Professor, the 
Public Orator, and half-a-score of Fellows. 

And what was the play which this year 
they delighted to honour? Simply the 
most repulsive story that Greek art ever 
consecrated. No wonder there were only 
men actors; last year’s pleasant innovation 
—when Miss Case, a Girton gir), played 
Athene, the patron goddess of the violet- 
crowned city, and looked so grandly lovely 
in her glistening robes with her zgis on her 
arm—being changed back to the old custom. 
Why these repulsive Greek stories are what 
they are, who knows? They are survivals, 
says Mr. Andrew Lang, in his very interest- 
ing ‘Myth, Ritual, and Religion,” from 
savagetimes. In all of them he finds traces of 
the old savagery. Even Artemis, “ Queen 
and huntress, chaste and fair,” appears in 
the old myths—that is, in those connected 
with the Ephesus Temple—as a monstrous, 
many-breasted deity, worshipped with bear- 
dances, just as Red Indians dress them- 
selves in the skins of the animal whose 
feast they celebrate. 

So at some feasts of Dionysus, the god 
in whose honour these Greek plays were 
acted, instead of the stately Chorus walking 
solemnly around the altar in the orchestra, 


* On this the Cambridge epigram was : 
Our King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
Yor Tories own no argument but force ; 
To Cambridge books with equal sense he sent, 
For Whigs obey no force but argument. 


I cannot remember the Oxford answer ; it was very 
clever. The last line is ; 

The King sent them the books, because he clearly saw 
How much that loyal body wanted learning. 





and the actors by their staid reserve lifted 
above the ordinary level of humanity, 
there was a wild rout of frenzied worship- 
pers who, in their excitement, tore live 
kids or dogs to pieces and wrapped them- 
selves in the bleeding skins. In the oldest 
myths hisincest comes in as matter of course ; 
and that such a play as (Edipus the King 
should have taken the highest rank in the 
Greek drama—that the (E£dipus story 
should have been the most popular of any, 
shows that, though such things had by that 
time come to be considered very shocking in 
practice, to talk about them did not call upin 
the Greek mind of Pericles’s day the loath- 
ing which it does among us. We do not 
reckon Titus Andronicus or even Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre, as the highest productions 
of English genius ; we prefer not to believe 
they are Shakespeare’s; for when such a 
story is acted, one feels the horror of it a 
great deal more than when one reads it. 

Of course one has to bear in mind that, 
according to the Greek idea, whatever 
happened, happened by the fate of the 
gods; and the gods, even when the old 
myths about them had been pruned of 
most of the original savagery by the refine- 
ment of later times, were not a moral set, 
When “it was fated ” that a man should do 
a hateful thing, the Greeks thought he was 
rather to be pitied than otherwise for doing 
it (£dipus, therefore, when he murders 
his father and marries his mother, does so 
by the working of a doom, from which there 
is no escape, and which has been pro- 
nounced on him before he was born. 

Laius, his father, son of Labdacus, de- 
scendant of Cadmus, the Phcenician Prince, 
who, according to legend, built a wall round 
Thebes, drawing the stones oneon another to 
the music of Harmonia’s lyre, was thriving 
but childless. Like other childless parents, 
he went to ask the god at Delphi if he had 
any hope of offspring. The answer he got 
was: ‘' Best so remain ; for if thou hast a 
child, that child will slay thee.” Well, 
fear is strong, but passion is sometimes 
stronger. Laius at last has a child ; but 
as soon as it is born, the dread of the 
doom comes over him, and he thinks to 
avert it by putting the babe to death. He 
is not hardened enough to do this himself, 
or to have it done in his presence. He 
adopts the plan which till Christian times 
—perhaps later—was the common way 
among the Greeks of getting rid of a child 
whom the father did not wish to bring 
up. He gave it to his herdsman to be 
“exposed” on Mount Citheron. 
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Infanticide seems to us a heinous sin; 
it is committed, like other sins, even in 
nineteenth-century England. In China, it 
is said to be very common. ‘“ What's the 
use,” argues the Chinaman, “ of bringing 
in another mouth where there’s not meat 
enough for those who are there already ?” 
The deed does not touch his moral sense 
at all. So among the later Greeks, a man 
might be patriotic, warm-hearted, a good 
husband; and yet, whether or not he 
should rear up his new-born babe, he would 
think was a matter about which he, and he 
alone, was qualified and entitled to judge. 

It was much the same among the 
Romans, though they had not the Greek 
objection to large families. Unless the 
father took the newly-born babe in his 
arms and held it up to heaven, he was 
supposed not to have admitted it into 
the family, and in that case it probably 
disappeared. 

Well, Laius’s herdsman was struck with 
pity ; he did not like to leave the poor 
young thing to die on the mountain. 
Its father had already run a skewer 
through the tendons of the heels, so that 
it might be carried head downwards like 
a hare or rabbit. So the herdsman 
showed it to the herdsman of King 
Polybus, of Corinth, whose cattle browsed 
on the other slope of Cithezron. “Give it 
me,” said his comrade. ‘‘Our Queen has 
just lost her child; ten to one she'll be 
glad to rear it instead.” So Laius’s babe 
became the son of Polybus, whose wife 
never told him of the exchange. The 
scars in the heels remained, and ac- 
count for the name (dipus (“Swell-foot”) ; 
but the boy grew into a man of whom 
any parents might be proud, and lived 
happily with his supposed parents, till 
one day at a feast, a fellow who had 
too much wine on board said to him; 
“You're no son of Polybus, young man; 
so don’t you think to be playing king over 
us.” Stung to the heart, the lad appealed 
to Merope, his supposed mother ; but get- 
ting no satisfaction from her, he went to the 
universal inquiry office at Delphi. He had 
better have stayed away, for the god flatly 
refused to tell him his parents’ names, at 
the same time warning him of his doom to 
be his father’s slayer, his mother’s husband. 

Laius, too, uncertain about the fate 
of the babe he had “exposed,” was 
going to Delphi to learn about it; and 
the two met where three roads meet, and 
the King’s charioteer rudely called out to 
the traveller to clear the way ; and when 





(Edipus indignantly walked on without 
budging an inch, he whipped his horses 
and tried to ride him down. But the 
young man turned upon him, and met the 
old King’s angry words with a blow that 
hurled him lifeless from the chariot. He 
then turned on the attendants and slew all 
but one, who, escaping to Thebes, excused 
his cowardice by saying they had been set 
on by a party of robbers. 

(Edipus took the King’s car and horses, 
drove them to Corinth, and, giving them 
as a parting gift to Polybus, turned his 
back for ever on his old home, hoping 
thus to avert the doom of which he had 
already unwittingly fulfilled half. His 
wanderings brought him to Thebes, where 
he found the people in great trouble. The 
Sphinx, a man-eating monster, half woman, 
half lion, had been sent by the gods to 
afflict them. It had a riddle: “ What 
creature goes on all fours in the morning, 
on two at midday, and on three in the 
evening ?” 

Daily it came near and asked an answer, 
and, as no answer was forthcoming, it 
made a daily meal off their young men and 
maidens, 

No wonder the Thebans had not set on 
foot any great search after their lost King; 
their own misery was too crushing, de- 
population stared them in the face. Creon, 
brother of Laius’s widow, made proclama- 
tion that whoso should solve the riddle 
should be at once crowned King, and also 
should have his sister Jocasta to wife. 

(Edipus heard this, thought for a 
moment, and then walked to the hill 
whence the Sphinx used to propound her 
riddle, and said : 

‘* Man crawls in infancy, stands upright 
in full age, leans on a stick in the evening 
of life.” 

The monster threw herself headlong 
over a rock, and the stranger was saluted 
King and married his father’s widow. Long 
and happily they lived together; they 
had two strong sons and two lovely 
daughters (one, Antigone, the poets have 
idealised into the perfect woman ; tender 
in heart, yet strong as steel in affection). 

Who among the Kings was like unto 
(Edipus, the honoured of all, the deliverer 
of the great city? Who so proud of 
him as Jocasta, she whose first wedded 
experience had been so unhappy? But 
though ‘the mill of the gods grindeth 
slowly, it grindeth very sure.” 

At last the doom began to work. A 
blight spread over the lands ; it was not 
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only that the crops failed, the corn lay 
untipened rotting in the furrows. The 
plague was on the cattle, too ; and on the 
women, whose babes died before they 
were born. Of course, Apollo at Delphi 
was appealed to; and grim and horrible 
came the answer : 

“ Blood ; the land is defiled with Laius’s 
blood. That is calling for vengeance, and, 
till the man who shed it is slain or driven 
forth, the plague will continue.” 

That is how the play opens. Mr. Villiers 
Stanford’s weirdly - beautiful Wagnerian 
overture is almost finished ; the curtain 
rises; and grouped round the altar in 
front of Cidipus’s palace are priests, and 
old men, and youths, and boys, each with 
his bough of supplication—olive, it should 
have been, box did instead—wreathed 
with white wool. To them comes forth the 
King ; and the Priest of Zeus explains why 
they are there; and whilst the King is 
telling how he has sent his brother-in-law 
to Delphi, Creon returns and reports the 
answer, and (Kdipus solemnly adjures 
every one to help him, and lays the bitterest 
of all bitter curses on him who, knowing 
aught of what befell Laius, fails to tell 
what he knows. 

Then Tiresias, the famous blind seer, 
whom he had sent for sometime before, is led 
on the stage ; but the moment he confronts 
the King, the spirit comes over him and he 
knows him to be the murderer. This is one 
of the grandly dramatic situations of which 
the play—the most dramatic of all the 
classical dramas—is so full. (Edipus, 
blind throughout—his mental blindness be- 
ing often inexplicable to the audience, who 
know the whole story—cannot understand 
why Tiresias wants to hurry away. He 
gets angry, insults the old seer, and 
though the Chorus of Theban elders begs 
him to desist, will not leave him alone ; till 
at last, losing patience, the seer says: 
* Thou art the man.” 

“I?” replies the King. ‘Ah, what 
will not greed of wealth and power prompt 
men to do?” He thinks it is a plot— 
Creon, eager to gain the kingdom ; Tiresias, 
like another Balaam, hungering for the 
reward of divination. So he will hear no 
more, and goes into the palace, leaving 
the seer to tell his tale to the astonished 
elders, whose politic answer is: “ A seer is 
but a man after all. King (idipus saved 
our city ; we stick by him till Apollo in per- 
son gives us cause to change our views.” 

Then there is a quarrel between Creon 
and (Edipus—the weakest part of the 





Cambridge performance; for, the Kin& 
scolded, and it is very hard in such a scen® 
even for the best of actors to avoid doing 
80. 

Jocasta, saddened with the foreboding 
of evil to come, appears as a peacemaker ; 
and she and her husband sift the matter, 
with the result that Cidipus is stricken 
with a sudden fear that he did kill Laius, 
his only hope being in that saying of the 
escaped attendant: ‘It was an armed 
party that set on us.” 

This attendant, therefore, who has taken 
to cattle-tending, must be sent for. Jocasta 
pleads against further inquiry ; her mind is 
divided, she has a strange presentiment, and 
yet the facts of Laius’s death seem to give 
the lie to the oracle. ‘‘I won’t believe it,” she 
cries ; ‘oracles are but vain words.” And 
in this “impiety” she is strengthened, 
when a messenger from Corinth announces 
that Polybus is dead. “There! Why, thou 
wast doomed to slay him,” she exclaims. 
But soon C&dipus’s close cross-questioning 
brings out the truth. ‘‘Polybus was not 
thy father, O King,” says the messenger. 
“T was when young a herdsman on 
Cithzeron, and I received thee from a herds- 
man of Laius,” 

Jocasta at once sees the truth, and on 
her knees, in the most pathetic scene in 
the play—and wonderfully well Mr. Platts 
filled the terribly difficult part—imploresthe 
King to question no further. He, thinking 
she dreads to find him of lowly birth, will 
go on; and she, in agony, rushes into the 
palace to hang herself. Meanwhile the 
Chorus rattles out a jocund strain. 
(Edipus, found on Cithezron, must be son 
of a wood-nymph, whom some god—great 
Pan, perhaps Apollo himself—has honoured 
with his embrace. 

The sanguine elders are thus rejoicing 
when the escaped attendant comes on. 

“Yes,” says the messenger from Corinth ; 
“that is the very man who gave me the 
babe.” 

“And whose babe was it? ” 
CEdipus. 

“Oh, master, don’t ask me,” cries the 
attendant, grovelling at the King’s feet. 

But the truth is extorted from him ; 
and at last Cidipus feels that Tiresias was 
right. Casting his crown to the ground, 
he rushes away. After a choric song, a 
messenger comes on and teils of Jocasta’s 
death, and of his having blinded him- 
self as unworthy to look on the earth. 
This is the plan in the “ classical drama” 
—to tell, by word of mouth, things too sad 
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to act. “It weakens a play ;” but the other 
parts of (Edipus the King are so strong, 
that the weakening is not felt. 

The closing scene, where the blind King 
staggers forward groping his way, and begs 
Creon for a few moments’ speech with his 
daughters before he goes forth a wanderer, 
is more stagey but less pathetic than 
the change that comes over Jocasta 
when, in the compass of a few lines, her 
scorn of oracles and such like gives place 
to the certainty that Cidipus is her son. 

Such is the play, one which, perhaps, 
never ought to have been attempted, and 
to act which would test the powers of the 
best trained artistes, At Cambridge, some 
say it was a glorious failure. There was 
not, indeed, the light and hope which shone 
over so many scenes in “ The Furies” two 
years ago. It was tragedy without the 
slightest relief; but still, even apart from 
the grand triumph of Mr. Stanford’s music, 
it was a success. The whole thing proved 
that our age is certainly better than 
that of which Ignoramus was the stock- 
piece, 





ENGLISH PLAYS ON FOREIGN 
STAGES. 


IT is a sufficiently well-known fact that 
our managers, during a period by no means 
limited to the Jast half-century, have been 
indebted for many of their most successful 
hits to adaptations, more or less literal, of 
pieces originally produced at one or other 
of the Parisian theatres. Formerly, in the 
days when Mr. Jeffs, the recognised pur- 
veyor and retailer of dramatic novelties, 
flourished in the Burlington Arcade, his 
| little shop was constantly resorted to by 
writers of various capabilities, eagerly on 
the look-out for the latest importation 
from across the Channel, and striving to 
anticipate their rivals in the acquisition 
of the coveted treasure. Some of them, 
whose knowledge of the Gallic vernacular 
was comparatively limited, were content, 
with the help of a dictionary, to turn into 
questionable English the material before 
them, without giving themselves any fur- 
ther trouble ; of which class of playwrights 
the individual described by Albert Smith 
in his ‘“Scattergood Family,” under the 
name of Bodge, is a not altogether exag- 
gerated specimen. 

Others, gifted with more tact and talent, 
like the late Mr. Planché, while retaining 
the main incidents of the original piece, 





skilfully adapted them to the taste of 
English playgoers, by the suppression of 
unnecessary details; carefully eschewing 
anything resembling a literal copy of their 
model. Latterly, indeed, mere translation 
has entirely gone out of fashion, and, with 
few exceptions, plays derived from foreign 
sources have been so altered and arranged 
in accordance with British ideas and habits 
as to be scarcely recognisable. 

It is, however, worthy of remark that, 
notwithstanding the extent of our obliga- 
tions to French dramatists, our neighbours 
have hitherto been singularly chary of re- 
turning the compliment ; whether because 
they have sufficient materials of their own 
without borrowing from others, or because 
our native productions are not precisely 
appreciated by them, matters little. Shake- 
speare has certainly figured, although not 
to his advantage, on the Parisian boards ; 
neither the garbled version of the Acade- 
mician Ducis, nor the more intelligible 
adaptations of Othello by Alfred de Vigny, 
and of Hamlet by Alexandre Dumas, 
having succeeded in popularising the Bard 
of Avon on the banks of the Seine; while 
George Sand’s Comme II Vous Plaira— 
As You Like It—although interpreted by 
the best actors of the Comédie Frangaise, 
proved a disastrous failure. 

One of the earliest instances of an 
English play having been transplanted to 
the French boards dates as far back as 
1760, in which year the song-writer and dra- 
matist Charles Collé produced an imitation 
of Dodsley’s The King and the Miller of 
Mansfield, under the title of Le Roi et 
le Meunier, subsequently altered into La 
Partie de Chasse d’Henri Quatre. This 
comedy, the cast of which included the 
celebrated Préville and his wife, was very 
successful, and became a stock-piece of the 
Théatre Francais. In the same year an 
indifferent version of Rowe’s Fair Penitent, 
called Caliste, met with a cold reception, 
and only ran ten nights; ‘‘more,” as a 
contemporary writer pithily remarks, “ than 
it deserved.” 

In September, 1763, Blanche et Guie- 
card, feebly imitated by Saurin from 
Thomson’s Tancred and Sigismunda, was 
listened to with profound indifference, and 
disappeared from the bills after the third 
representation. The same Saurin, how- 
ever, was more fortunate five years later ; 
his Beverley, adapted from The Gamester, 
obtained a signal triumph, mainly owing 
to the admirable acting of Molé in the 
title-part ; and, although temporarily in- 
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terrupted by the death of Queen Marie 
Leczinska, was afterwards revived with 
similar success. 

Coming nearer to our own day, it may 
be mentioned that the only play of Sheri- 
dan which, to my knowledge, has figured 
on the French stage, is the School for 
Scandal, produced early in the present 
century, under the title of L’Ecole de la 
Médisance, and summarily withdrawn. No 
better fate awaited the late Lord Lytton’s 
Money at the Théatre Historique ; poorly 
translated and indifferently acted, it failed 
altogether to interest the spectators, and 
was speedily consigned to the limbo of 
oblivion. 

Before proceeding further, it may be as 
well to state that in thus recording some 
of the dramatic productions—operas not 
included—which have been translated in a 
more or less mutilated form from our 
boards to those of the “ gay city,” I by no 
means pretend to give a complete list of 
them, merely jotting down those I have 
read of or seen acted; and this being pre- 
mised, any involuntary omission on my 
mg will have been satisfactorily accounted 
or. 

One very successful and still popular 
“adaptation,” with which many of our 
readers may be familiar, was that of Jack 
Sheppard, at the Porte Saint Martin, 
transformed into Les Chevaliers du Brouil- 
lard (The Knights of the Fog), and re- 
modelled in accordance with French ideas 
of life in London during the last century. 

Ainsworth—at that time quietly vege- 
tating in his retreat at Hurstpierpoint— 
was specially invited to witness the per- 
formance, and very much astonished he 
was when he did so. It was next so im- 
possible to recognise a trace of the original 
drama in this extraordinary imbroglio. 
One scene followed another without any 
apparent connection, and who the different 
personages were, or what business they 
bad there at all, remained a profound and 
unexplained mystery. 

When George the Third, desirous of 
making Jack’s acquaintance, actually visited 
him in prison, the audience evidently 
regarded the incident as a trait of national 
eccentricity ; and, when a gauze curtain 
was drawn across the stage to simulate a 
Metropolitan fog, and everybody behind 
it tumbled about and jostled each other, it 
was at once accepted as an exact reproduc- 
tion of a normal London atmosphere. 

Nevertheless, no money having been 
spared in getting up the piece, the general 





effect was exceedingly picturesque and 
striking. Much cannot, indeed, be said in 
favour of the representatives of “ Jonathan 
Vild” and “ Tamise Darrell ;” but their 
shortcomings were more than redeemed by 
the really admirable acting of Madame 
Marie Laurent, who was altogether so 
attractive a highwayman that, at the close 
of the drama, when, by an unauthorised 
violation of historical truth, extenuating 
circumstances were found for the culprit, 
and a reprieve granted, Ainsworth—as he 
afterwards told me—applauded as vigo- 
rously as anyone in the theatre. 

A version of No Thoroughfare at the 
Ambigu, under the title of L’Abime, proved 
highly successful, and as much may be 
said of Miss Multon, the plot of which 
was taken—with the usual liberties—from 
Mr. North Peat’s translation of “ East 
Lynne,” called Lady Isabel. It is but 
fair to add that the latter piece was chiefly 
indebted for its favourable reception to 
the very remarkable personation of the 
heroine by Mdlle. Fargueil. 

In September, 1863, when Charles 
Mathews appeared at the Variétés in 
Cool as a Cucumber, metamorphosed into 
Un Anglais Timide, his first night’s ven- 
ture was by no means plain sailing. The 
early portion of the piece went exceedingly 
well, but it dragged horribly towards the 
close ; nor was the introduction of a patter 
song — with guitar accompaniment — of 
which the audience understood not a 
single word, a happy inspiration. At one 
moment murmurs of discontent were dis- 
tinctly audible, and the farce would in- 
evitably have been consigned to the tomb 
of the Capulets, had not the actor’s pre- 
sence of mind opportunely come to the 
rescue, and by hastening the “ dénoue- 
ment,” triumphantly brought down the 
curtain, ‘On the second night,” to quote 
Mathews’ letter to a London journal, 
‘after wholesale cutting, it went off with 
‘one roar.’ ” 

I now come to a long-forgotten piece, 
also of Britannic origin; any mention of 
which, not on account of its intrinsic 
merits, but because of a curious circum- 
stance is connected with it, I have pur- 
posely reserved until now. As far back as 
the year 1840, the bills of the little Théatre 
St. Antoine announced the performance of 
“L’Abbaye de Penmarch,” by Messrs. 
Tournemine and Thackeray. Struck by 
the latter name, a popular English dra- 
matist, then residing in Paris, naturally 
imagined that the author of “ Vanity 
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Fair” might possibly be responsible for 
the novelty ; but ascertained, on enquiry, 
that the real Simon Pare was no other than 
Mr. Thomas James Thackeray, a relative 
of the novelist, who had already contri- 
buted several dramatic productions to the 
London stage. Moreover, he discovered 
that the piece had been not over-skilfully 
adapted from the “Innkeeper’s Daughter,” 
an old melodrama, by George Soane, 
founded on the well-known ballad, ‘‘ Mary, 
the Maid of the Inn ;” and, his curiosity 
satisfied, troubled himself no further about 
the matter. 

On the publication of a bibliography of 
William Makepeace Thackeray a few years 
ago, “ L’Abbaye de Penmarch ” having in- 
advertently been included in it, this sup- 
posed production of his pen necessarily 
became an object of interest to collectors 
of his works, and every remaining copy of 
the piece to be found in Paris was im- 
mediately bought up by an enterprising 
London bookseller, and readily disposed of 
at prices varying from ten shillings to two 
guineas, each purchaser congratulating 
himself on so precious an acquisition. 
Unfortunately, as it turned out, some 
incredulous person took it into his head 
to institute a searching inquiry, the result 
of which completely changed the aspect of 
affairs ; so that the once coveted rarity is 
now a worthless drug in the market, and 
its possessors are left to console themselves 
as best they may for the loss of their 
money. 

Daring a stay at Heidelberg in 1858, I 
witnessed there the performance of a clever 
adaptation of Cumberland’s Jew, and also of 
the Orphan of Lowood (Jane Eyre) ; and 
to these may be added—although I never 
saw them played—successful versions of 
Palgrave Simpson’s Second Love, and All 
for Her, besides Oxenford’s farce, A Day 
Well Spent, arranged for the Viennese stage 
by the actor, Nestroy. Once, however,in the 
course of my sojourn in the little university 
town, I unexpectedly fell in with an old 
acquaintance. On taking my usual seat in 
the theatre, and glancing at the bill, the 
chief item of which was a comedy with an 
uncommonly long name, signifying “ He 
has done the right thing at last,” I calmly 
awaited the rising of the curtain, and 
before ten words had been spoken, found 
myself listening to “‘je vous le donne en 
mille,” the irrepressible Paul Pry. The 
representative of the hero, whose concep- 
tion of the character was, to say the least, 
peculiar, and who emphasised every sentence 











he uttered with a flourish of the traditional 
umbrella, was nevertheless quaintly, if some- 
what ponderously droll ; while the young 
lady who personated Phoebe, established 
in the course of the evening a claim on 
my gratitude by kindly forbearing to 
disturb my recollections of her predecessor 
Vestris, and not singing, ‘Cherry Ripe !” 
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PART I. 
CHAPTER II. OWLS. 


OUTSIDE in the garden all was coolness 
and stillness. The woods hardly rustled 
that quiet evening, and all their living 
inhabitants seemed to be asleep. The old 
red-brick house lay dark in the moonlight ; 
its rather fantastic towers and chimney- 
tops standing out clear; its long rows of 
windows shining; its ivy and Virginia 
creeper hanging in silvered masses. On 
the lawn there were spaces of clear light 
and deep shadow, and the great dark cedars 
stretched their arms motionless. 

Even outside here, in the free air, with 
his old friend, Paul seemed to find it diffi- 
cult to go on with his subject. Colonel 
Ward smoked his pipe, as they walked up 
and down, and waited for him as long as 
he could. At last he said, with real 
anxiety in his voice: ‘‘ Talk away, my boy. 
What is all this about? Hang it, Paul, 
you are not in earnest, are you?” 

‘‘ Yes, I’m in earnest.” 

‘‘ But nothing positive—nothing settled, 
of course }” 

“Well, yes, it is settled ; at least I hope 
so. Yes, Colonel, it was settled just before 
I went abroad ; but we agreed to say no- 
thing about it. I suppose everybody will 
know soon now. I don’t see why they 
shouldn’t.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me before?” said 
Colonel Ward rather sharply. 

“You must not mind about that, you 
know,” the young man answered quickly. 
‘Mrs, Percival wouldn’t let me say any- 
thing, and, of course, I had to do as they 
wished. She wanted me to wait till they 
came here; it would make such a lot of 
talk at Woolsborough. I am going to 
Woolsborough now, though—but I came 
here first—partly on purpose to tell you.” 

From Paul’s manner, and rather hurried 
way of talking, it was plain that he did 
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not expect his old friend to be much 
pleased with the news he had to tell him. 
Colonel Ward listened to him gravely, and 
did not speak quite at once. 

“Ah! Then I may be supposed to 
know who it is,” hesaid presently. ‘“ Mrs. 
Percival—well, there may be some excuse 
for her. Women don’t always know at 
once what view to take, and, no doubt, she 
found she had to do with an obstinate 
young fool. But Percival was very wrong. 
He ought to have interfered. He ought to 
have put a stop to the thing at once. That 
is what an honourable man would have 
done.” 

“T don’t see why,” said Paul. 

“You would see plainly enough in 
another man’s cate. Percival was your 
guardian. A year ago his wife’s niece 
came to live with him—a girl whose 
parents were good-for-nothing, and who 
had been badly trained in every way.” 

“Look here, Colonel, you always say 
what you like z 

“ Yes, and I mean to do so still.” 

“You must remember that you don’t 
know Miss Darrell. You have only seen 
her once.” 

‘“‘T know all about her,” said the Colonel. 
“T grant you she is avery prettygirl. Clever 
too; I haven’t a doubt of that. But she 
has nothing, and for that and twenty other 
reasons she is not the right match for you. 
And the Percivals ought not to have 
listened to such a thing for a moment. 
They were bound in honour to resist the 
very notion. A young fellow with a good 
property like you, with your talents, and 
a grand future before you! Why, hang 
it, Paul, you might marry anybody. What 
the deuce was old Percival thinking about 3 
I always knew he was a fool, but bang me 
if I knew he was a knave.” 

“ He couldn’t have prevented it. 
had nothing to do with it,” said Paul. 

“My dear fellow, that’s nonsense, I 
wonder at Mrs. Percival. But I suppose 
she took the sentimental view ; she always 
was soft-hearted. And this is not the first 
mistake she has made, I am sorry to say. 
How long has this affair been going on ?” 

“For a year. Ever since I first saw her. 
But I said nothing till I went down from 
Oxford the other day. And you are 
awfully unfair to the Percivals, you know, 
Colonel, Mrs, Percival thought at first I 
was too young ; and then she wouldn’t have 
anything said abont it all the summer.” 

“T see nothing in that, if she allowed 
the thing to go on at all,” said Colonel 
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Ward dismally; he was torn between 
loyalty to his old love and faithfulness to 
the interests of Paul Romaine. ‘Do you 
write to the young lady ? ” 

Of course ; we are engaged,” said Paul, 

And do you mean to tell me that no- 
body knows anything about it ?” 

“Canon and Mrs. Percival ; nobody else. 
They have not even told Vincent.” 

‘* Why not?” 

“TI don’t know. The less people the 
better, she thought. And I think Vincent 
isn’t always the pleasantest fellow in the 
world ; and as he was to be there all the 
summer, perhaps it was better for her that 
he shouldn’t know— because he and I don’t 
get on particularly well. He might have 
made himself disagreeable. But of course 
Mrs. Percival did not tell me any reasons 
like those ; I have only guessed them. She 
said it was best that only she and the 
Canon should know. And it was easy, as 
I was going abroad.” 

“Tf the thing was allowed at all, I see 
no reason for keeping it secret,” said Colonel 
Ward. ‘I shall ask her to explain that 
to me one of these days.” 

Then he and Paul walked the whole 
length of the lawn, past the cedars, from 
light to shadow, and back to light again, 
without saying anything more. The Colonel 
in his honest old heart was very unhappy. 
Though he would not exactly say so, he 
thought Mrs. Percival had done very wrong. 
There could be no doubt, really, that the 
whole thing was her doing. With a penni- 
less niece on her hands, of course she had 
encouraged Paul. A young fellow at college, 
open, enthusiastic, simple-hearted, he was 
ready to fall in love with anybody; and 
Miss Darrell was a very attractive girl. 
All the unhappy history of her father and 
mother had been told to the Colonel by 
Mrs. Percival herself; the girl was friend- 
less, homeless, penniless. The chance of 
such a marriage as this for her was no 
doubt a great temptation to her aunt ; but, 
to Colonel Ward’s mind, a temptation 
which ought at all costs to have been re- 
sisted. He was a man of strict notions 
and high old-fashioned ideas; his prejudices, 
therefore, were strong ; and Mrs. Percival’s 
niece was just the kind of girl who always 
made him reflect on the degeneracy of the 
age. He did not like her; and the news 
of her engagement to Paul seemed to him 
worse than any news he had heard since 
Sir Paul Romaine died. 

The Colonel was hurt, too, though he 
did not wish to show it. Under his stiff 
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grey outside there was a great deal of 
warm affection, with the sensitiveness which 
is its wrong side. He had thought that 
there was always a perfect confidence be- 
tween himself and Paul, whom he loved as 
if he were his son. He had flattered him- 
self that all Paui’s tastes, and ways, and 
weaknesses, were known to him, as they 
would have been known to Paul’s father ; 
and he had never really much dreaded the 
influence of the Percivals, though he talked 
about it; feeling sure that Paul was his 
own boy in spite of them. It was some- 
thing of a shock to him to find how far 
that influence had now extended itself ; 
that Paul, body and soul, was to belong all 
his life to the Percivals; and that this 
thing had been going on for a whole year 
past, while he, the blind old friend, had 
thought that Paul was only too much 
wrapped up in reading for honours. 

* And this is a settled thing!” said the 
Colonel at last. He spoke sadly, but not 
angrily ; after all, young people must be 
young, and it was not Paul with whom he 
was angry. He himself had remained un- 
married always for the sake of a foolish 
woman. ‘ No hope of any alteration!” he 
went on, perhaps hardly speaking to Paul. 

“No fear of any,” said the young man, 
smiling. ‘ Look here, Colonel, it makes 
me awfully happy, you know, and you must 
congratulate me.” 

** No, I can’t do that,” said the Colonel. 

* You will when you know Celia a little 
better.” 

The Colonel shook his head. 

“T won’t deny, my friend,” he said, 
“that this news of yours has startled me 
considerably. I can’t talk to you about it 
now. I must go home and think it over. 
Good-night.” 

“No, Colonel, I won’t let you,” said 
Paul, taking hold of his arm. ‘ You must 
be convinced ; I’m going to argue with you.” 

“You may as well argue with the owls, 
my boy. I’m a kill-joy, I know. [ma 
prophet of evil: but I don’t like this 
engagement of yours. Miss Darrell is 
pretty ; in fact, she comes as near being 
beautiful as any woman I ever saw; and 
no doubt she has taking manners, But 
even if she had money as well, she would 
not be the wife I should choose for you. 
I believe in heredity, and she comes of a 
bad stock. Her tendencies are horsey, and 
I hate horsey women. Her father was an 
idle, dissipated chap, never to be seen off a 
race-course ; and her mother, poor thing! 
was as weak as water.” 





At that moment the silence of the night 
was broken by a wild “ Tu whit, tu whoo!” 
and an owl flew slowly across, in the moon- 
shine, from one great tree to another. Paul 
was in fact arguing with the owls, it 
seemed. 

‘“‘T know all that,” he said, in answer to 
the Colonel. ‘But I don’t know why she 
should be made responsible for their sins.” 

He might very well have been angry; 
but he had a philosophy of his own, which 
at this time took the form of perfect trust. 
In his mind he knew and trusted Celia so 
entirely, that his old friend’s fears and 
prejudices were only worth a smile. He 
could not quarrel with him about anything 
so childish, knowing how easily Celia would 
captivate the Colonel, when she saw him 
again. 

* Don’t you think it will be a very good 
thing, Colonel,” he went on, “ if she knows 
more about horses than I do?” 

“ Weil, yes ; you are a muff about horses, 
certainly, Paul,” Colonel Ward was obliged 
to confess, ‘You would get into endless 
scrapes in that line, and be cheated right 
and left, if you hadn’t Ford and me to 
look after you. It is a miracle that your 
father’s son should be so ignorant.” 

‘She will manage all that,” said Paul in 
his low pleasant voice, ‘‘She is very 
clever ; she will look after everything. 
And she is tremendously kind and chari- 
table, you know—and good—a thousand 
times too good for me. Why should I be 
obliged to marry a woman with money ? 
This other arrangement seems quite right 
to me.” 

* To you—but to nobody else, my boy,” 
said Colonel Ward. 

Slowly, under Paul’s influence, his indig- 
nation was melting away. It was plain 
that the lad was very happy, very much in 
love ; and he was engaged ; and of course 
there was not the smallest chance of his 
breaking off his engagement now; the 
Colonel could not expect or wish him to do 
that. The only feeling must be regret and 
deep vexation ; but still, if Paul really 
knew anything about Miss Celia Darrell, 
a little hope might creep in. She might 
make him a tolerably good wife after all. 

“ Why, Paul,” he said, “ you talk as if 
you were a millionaire. You're not, you 
know.” 

‘‘We shall do very well,” said Paul 
quietly. ‘We shall live here ; and by- 
and-by, if you push me on, I may try for 
Parliament, That is Mrs, Percival’s idea.” 

“She is quite right, perfectly right,” 
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said the Colonel, highly pleased ; and with 
this prospect he forgot all about Paul’s 
bad news, and began building all sorts of 
castles in the air. This was the future he 
had always fancied for Paul ; fearing all the 
time that he was too lazy, too refined, too 
studious, too ertistic, even to put himself 
in the way of it. It even occurred once 
to the Colonel’s mind that a spirited 
woman, if she was really worthy of Paul, 
might be his greatest help in a political 
career. Possibly, in Celia Darrell, her 
father’s recklessness might take the form 
of a courage worth something. The 
Colonel was afraid not; for when he had 
seen her, and heard her talk, dislike had 
been mixed strongly with his admiration ; 
but he began to think that he might have 
done the girl injustice. 

So, instead of saying “ good-night” early, 
and going home sulky to his cottage, Colonel 
Ward talked politics with Paul for another 
hour. Paul, to tell the truth, was tired 
and bored, and wished that he had said 
nothing about Parliament. At last he took 
advantage of a pause to change the subject 
suddenly. ‘‘I suppose the place will want 
thoroughly doing up all round,” he said, 
looking up at his old towers. 

“Nonsense! It is in perfectly good 
order.” 

“T know it isn’t tumbling down ; but it 
is not half smart enough. People make 
houses beautiful in these days, don’t they ? 
Mrs. Percival’s house is awfully pretty. 
Of course this has a character of its own ; 
but it is very old-fashioned ; all the things 
in it are old-fashioned.” 

“Nonsense, Paul! They were good 
enough for your mother.” 

“Ah! but that was long ago. Well, 
she must look at it all when she comes 
here. There will be the servants to settle 
too—but Mrs. Percival will tell me all 
about that.” 

“Tt is not to be a long engagement, 
then?” said Colonel Ward, with some- 
thing like a sigh. 

“‘ Why should it be?” 

‘Why? Because you are very young ; 
too young to know your own mind.” 

‘ I have known it for a long time.” 

“ Well, about the servants, Of course 





you must have things correct. I know 
nothing. I have been out of the world 
too long. Mrs. Percival will tell you, as 
you say. One thing I feel pretty sure of 
—you will have to part with the Sabins,” 

"No; why should I do that?” exclaimed 
Paul almost angrily. 

“Mrs. Sabin has been used to having 
her own way far too long; she won't 
knock under. And Sabin—to tell you the 
truth, I have not been satisfied with Sabin 
for some time past. He is too familiar ; 
his manners are shocking. To-night, at 
dinner, I thought he was vulgar; broad 
gtins the whole time. He has been a 
faithful servant, no doubt; but you will 
have to part with him; your wife will 
never endure him. She will like to have 
her own way in the house.” 

‘Poor old Sabin! I never noticed 
anything wrong. He always does what I 
tell him. Of course, if Celia doesn’t like 
him and his wife, that will be another 
affair; but I think she will. They are 
sure to be awfully nice to her. It would 
be a horrid bother to part with them.” 

“You will find a good many horrid 
bothers in store for you, my boy. You 
had better have been contented as you are,” 

“Why, Colonel, it was only this after- 
noon that you told me I ought to marry a 
sensible woman.” 

“T didn’t mean what I said,” answered 
the Colonel boldly. 

It was near midnight when Paul walked 
with him up the dark avenue, and across 
the road to his own house. Under the 
arch at the door, Colonel Ward shook 
hands with him and muttered a few words, 

“ My best wishes, my boy. God bless 

ou!” 

Paul went back to Red Towers, and 
walked restlessly about for another hour in 
the moonlight. He felt as if he must go 
to Woolsdorough to-morrow ; it seemed 
very hard of Mrs. Percival to put him off 
for a week. It was easier to live without 
Celia in Switzerland than here, with only a 
few hours’ railway between them. 

The owls in the wood seemed very rest- 
less, too; they hooted dismally now and 
then, as if to condole with their young 
Squire on the cruelty of circumstances. 
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